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We are gratified by the keen appreciation expressed in 
Japanese circles, official and unofficial, at the criticisms 

of the National Review of the “ First-class 
Jepan om Blunder” by the “First-class Brains ’’—not- 

ably Centurion’s article in our May number 
—that disrupted the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Alliance. 
Throughout the twenty years of its duration this Alliance 
gave equal satisfaction to the two nations, and was equally 
valuable to both. We are assured by those in touch with 
Japanese domestic affairs that it was one of the few subjects 
on which there was general agreement among Japanese 
statesmen, politicians, and journalists. It was undeniably 
popular in Great Britain, and although at one time under a 
misconception as to its operation, Lord Lansdowne’s chef 
@euvre was regarded with some misgiving in Australia 
and New Zealand, these great Dominions became com- 
pletely converted to the value of the Alliance by the 
inestimable services rendered to the Allied cause in general, 
and the British Empire in particular, by the rally of Japan 
in defence of Civilization against Kultur. Both Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Massey, respectively representing Australia and 
New Zealand during those fateful years, were fully alive 
to the importance of Anglo-Japanese friendship, and there 
is no ground whatsoever for the imputation that any 
pressure from their Governments contributed to the per- 
petration of the “ First-class blunder.” Let there be no 
mistake about it—the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was destroyed 
in Downing Street during the Lloyd George régime by the 
White Flaggers of the Coalition whose worship of the line 
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of least resistance took the form of universal surrender, 
Thoughtless Washington politicians and hysterical American 
journalists denounced Great Britain’s Alliance with Japan 
as a “menace” to the United States—how or why was 
never explained. These attacks “rattled” Downing street. 
The Treaty was accordingly scrapped without any quid 
pro quo. 


THE reader may conceivably inquire, “Cui bono ?—Can’t 
you leave ill alone, is there any object in harping on a 

: blunder that cannot be retrieved?” To 
Cai Bono? this we make answer that it is not for the 
pleasure of finding fault with a defunct régime that we 
recur to this depressing topic. It is true that the blunder 
cannot be retrieved, but it may be mitigated, and can 
certainly be aggravated. Downing Street, as we know 
from much bitter experience, is more or less under the 
thumb of the White House in Washington. Our public 
men of all Parties are abject towards American politicians, 
just as Lombard Street has become an annexe of Wall 
Street. There is a real risk lest the weakness which appears 
to be the keynote of latter-day statesmanship should 
permit Great Britain to lapse into an International satellite 
of the United States. In fact, if we continue drifting on 
present lines we may wake up to find ourselves occupying 
towards the Americans the ignominious réle that Austria- 
Hungary held before and during the war  vis-d-vis 
Germany, when Berlin practically controlled the policy of 
Vienna. We mistrust the Americans in world affairs, 
because they are too self-centred to understand any 
external problem, though doubtless with their keen eye 
to the main chance they are capable custodians of their 
own interests. It cannot be proclaimed too often or too 
emphatically that Great Britain has absolutely no quarrel 
whatsoever with Japan, nor is any cause of quarrel on 
the horizon. But Washington politicians periodically work 
themselves up into a frenzy against the Japanese, of 
whom their professional panic-mongers have made a bogy. 
They doubtless desire to associate us with this feud, and 
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presumably count on persuading our obliging Government 
to make common cause with the United States in the 
event of hostilities and to allow Singapore to become 
an American naval base. Peace, however, remains the 
greatest British interest in the Pacific, and we sincerely 
hope that public opinion in this country may prove suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent our being manceuvred into war 
by American Jingoes for American purposes. 


WE confess to some scepticism concerning Wizards, of which 
we have had considerable and discouraging experience in 

: this country. So far from creating order 
ciloieeaien out of chaos by the mere waving of their 
wand they are more liable to make confusion worse con- 
founded. France has for the time being placed herself at 
the disposal of a Wizard in the shape of Monsieur Joseph 
Caillaux, who, though anathema to patriotic Frenchmen 
generally, is tolerated in some quarters on the assumption 
that he is “‘a financial genius’ who will perform prodigies 
in restoring French finances to a healthier and more hopeful 
condition. We have never been able to ascertain the genesis 
of M. Caillaux’s reputation as a financier, nor have we ever 
met any Frenchman who could account for his fame in this 
respect, though he is described as “ the author of the income- 
tax ”’—not its inventor, as that feat had previously been 
performed elsewhere. We noted that M. Caillaux’s return 
to power (as a predominant member of the present Painlevé 
Ministry which took office on the collapse of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s friend, M. Herriot) was hailed with glee by the 
enemies of France abroad. International Financiers in 
London and New York made no concealment of their satis- 
faction that one of their own kidney should be in charge 
of French finances. Monsieur Caillaux was confidently 
counted upon to join with them in “ getting Germany on 
her legs”’—regardless of the fact that Germany is our 
industrial enemy and France’s political foe and is merely 
counting the hours until she can resume the “ frightful 
adventure.” New York was especially elated because it 
was optimistically argued that among Monsieur Caillaux’s 
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earliest acts would be the drawing of a huge cheque in dig- 
charge of the debt contracted by France in America in the 
course of her stupendous and heroic efforts to “ make the 
world safe for democracy”? while the United States sat on 
the fence under the pressure of her hyphenated voters, 
Meantime Frenchmen are beginning to ask themselves when 
the Wizardry is going to begin, because so far Monsieur 
Caillaux’s plans evince little evidence either of originality, 
understanding, or courage. Indeed pessimistic prophets 
in Paris are already suggesting that before very long the 
Painlevé Cabinet will go the way of all flesh and that another 
Wizard will be “ grassed.” 


Ir will be a sad blow to the avaricious American creditors of 
France should Monsieur Caillaux disappear without having 
: taken any practical steps in response to the 

9 Seales propaganda with which Europe is deluged 
from Washington. Indeed, judging by the 

copious cablegrams of correspondents of London newspapers 
in the American capital, Washington politicians are chiefly 
pre-occupied with the problem of dunning the continental 
debtors of the United States now that they have constrained 
the British Government to adopt the Gold Standard. We 
sincerely hope that Washington and New York may be less 
successful in Paris, Rome, and elsewhere than they have been 
in London, and that the French and Italian Governments 
will offer more resistance to American Shylocks than our 
Government, which is nowadays so accustomed to say 
“ ditto’? to the Americans that it seems to be morally, 
mentally, and physically incapable of saying anything else. 
From the moment that President Wilson—in pursuance of 
his policy of “‘ peace without victory ’—demanded that the 
European Allies forgo all claims to war costs from Germany, 
ipso facto the United States forfeited her right to demand the 
repayment of loans due to her that had been contracted by 
those Allies in furtherance of the common cause. We admit 
that the Allies were wrong in not making the cancellation of 
the American debts a condition of the waiver of their war 
costs against the enemy. But it never dawned upon any Ally 
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—as it should have done—that directly the Americans had 
got us in a cleft stick they would set to work to squeeze the 
Entente while simultaneously helping Germany financially 
and politically. What accentuates the indecency of Washing- 
ton’s present attitude over these war debts is that the United 
States is bursting with prosperity—promoted by war 
profiteering during the years when, under their President’s 
injunction, Americans were “thinking neutrally ’—while 
the invaded and impoverished nations of Europe are carrying 
on with extreme difficulty. 


HapPrPity every tragedy has its humours. The Washington 
exhortations publicly conveyed to Paris through the sym- 
k pathetic medium of pro-German and anti- 
i French journalistic channels in London, 
for the European debtors of the United 

States to ‘tip up,” are highly diverting. Thus we learnt 
in the middle of May that “‘the news from Paris that 
the negotiation in the matter of the French debt will 
be opened through diplomatic channels within a fortnight ” 
was viewed in Washington as “ gratifying,” though ardour 
was damped by the absence of “ official confirmation” of 
this pleasing rumour. Both the State Department and 
Treasury, while preserving a masterly silence, allowed some- 
one to say on their behalf that “serious overtures from 
France will not fail beneficially to affect that country’s 
credit throughout the world’’—a proposition on which 
there is room for more than one opinion. It was added 
that official America was rendered somewhat uneasy by the 
recurrent French suggestion of a connection between the 
payment of reparations by Germany under the Dawes 
Scheme and the liquidation of France’s American debt. 
We are categorically told in what we make no doubt is a 
semi-official intimation, “‘the United States is not ready 
to-day and will never be ready to accept an arrangement 
under which it would look to Germany rather than to France 
for payment, and there need not be the faintest doubt that 
any funding agreement eventually signed and ratified 
will leave the responsibility for the fulfilment of its clauses 
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entirely with the French Government.” This puts the 
American standpoint so clearly as to preclude misunder- 
standing, though whether the attitude of Washington is 
likely to attain the desired object is more doubtful. Having 
induced France in the first instance to abandon all claims to 
war costs against Germany, and having exercised her influence 
of late years to whittle away French claims for reparations, 
the United States now calmly informs the Allies, whom she 
so successfully deceived and defrauded of their just dues, 
and whom she saddled with the preposterous Dawes Scheme, 
that although France may whistle for her debts from Germany 
the United States means to have her pound of flesh from 
France. This is tantamount to an invitation to the Hinden- 
burgers to resist all payment of reparations, as thereby 
they would aggravate the position of France, who while 
getting nothing from her debtors would be constrained to 
satisfy her creditors. It will surely need something more 
than the wizardry of a Caillaux to reconcile the French 
taxpayer to the Coolidge Programme. Our readers will, 
therefore, be well advised to discount all statements from 
Washington as to ‘the impending payment of the French 
debt.”’ All friends of France on both sides of the Atlantic 
would be sincerely sorry should she follow our example 
by hanging a huge American millstone round her neck. 
It is less dishonourable to repudiate such a debt than it is 
to press for its payment. 


Wuat we have just written on the shameless American 
campaign against impoverished Europe gains fresh point 
m ’ from a Reuter Washington telegram (May 
aa ti 16th), stating that “‘ negotiations are in pro- 
gress, not only with France, but also with 
Italy, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, and Roumania, the Ameri- 
can Debt Funding Commission having advised all these 
five Governments that the United States would like to have 
a prompt solution of the debt question.” That M. Caillaux’s 
accession to the French Ministry of Finance was interpreted 
in U.S.A. as an invitation to creditors to press their claims 
is clear from this further statement : 
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In addition, Mr. Myron T. Herrick, United States Ambassador in Paris, has 
informed the French Government that the U.S. Government would be pleased 
if a French Debt Commission were sent to America. Some inkling of the 
conversations with France had previously been permitted to reach the public, 
but it was not disclosed until to-day that the United States Government had 
taken the initiative in seeking a general refunding arrangement with all America’s 
principal war debtors. The indications given to-day show that the American 
move virtually amounted to a circular notice to the debtors that the United 
States Government believed that the time had come to strike a general balance. 
It is suggestively explained that the only debtor nation 
not invited to pay up to the United States is Soviet Russia, 
as there is no diplomatic intermediary! Finally, it is 
hinted that M. Caillaux “ might wish to come personally 
to Washington” as “he would probably not desire to 
entrust the negotiations to subordinates.” “Surely in 
vain the net is spread in sight of any bird.” It is inconceiv- 
able that any of our Allies should be thus easily bluffed. 
They cannot but be aware that the State Department in 
Washington is now under pro-German auspices, that 
prominent American diplomats speechifying abroad are of 
the same persuasion, and that the Republican Administra- 
tion can as little afford to quarrel with the German vote in 
the Middle Western States as the Democratic Party with 
the Irish vote in the Eastern States. This “‘dunning”’ of 
American debtors is a transparent German manceuvre 
designed to cripple Germany’s neighbours for the benefit 
of the Fatherland, to which, meanwhile, American financiers 
are lending money hand over fist. It should encounter the 
collective resistance of the ‘‘dunned.” No one whose 
good opinion is worth having will think the worse of any 
nation that repudiated this preposterous demand—the world 
would only think worse of those who succumb to the bullies 
of Washington and the International Jews of New York. 


Mr. H. WickHAM STEED, the former Editor of The Times, 
is to be warmly congratulated on having spoken common 
sense at a function of the English-Speaking 
Union (May 12th), where that commodity is 
usually at a discount. The English-Speaking 
Union and the Pilgrims’ Society are the self-constituted 
mouthpieces of the ‘‘ Anglo-American Myth,” which is at 
once a deception to the British people and an exasperation 
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to the Americans. More misleading nonsense is heard at 
their banquets than almost anywhere else in London, and 
though no one questions the good intentions of such insti- 
tutions, it is equally certain that they do more harm than 
good by enveloping Anglo-American relations in a false 
atmosphere. Mr. Wickham Steed, being among that limited 
number of Englishmen with a real knowledge and under- 
standing of foreign countries, necessarily struck a totally 
different note to that of the “‘ blood is thicker than water ” 
orators. Mr. Steed dwelt on the difficulty of inter-com- 
prehension between the English-speaking peoples, empha- 
sizing the growing importance of the Western States in 
shaping American opinion. He pointed out that English- 
men going to America expecting to find a “‘ kindred nation ” 
were “likely to be bitterly disappointed,” whereas if they 
went anticipating a “‘ foreign” people they would be “ con- 
stantly delighted to find how large was the sympathy 
between them and ourselves.” This is well said and badly 
wanted saying. It is the beginning of wisdom to realize 
with the late Captain Mahan that the United States and 
the British Empire are foreign nations whose relations 
would be appreciably easier if the Pilgrims’ Society and the 
English-Speaking Union would, to put it plainly, “stop 
talking the rot”? in which they specialize and impose a 
fine of $100, the par value of which is, we believe, £20, on 
any speaker affirming that “ blood is thicker than water.” 


WHEN we last went to press wiseacres on both sides of the 
Atlantic were busily explaining to the world in general, 
; and to Germany in particular, how “ un- 
Hivdaehers thinkable ” it was that the Fatherland should 
contemplate electing Field-Marshal von Hin- 

denburg President of the pro-tem German Republic. Such 
an eventuality, it was said, could not fail to be ** mis- 
understood ” abroad; the Victor of Tannenberg was too 
obviously identified with Hohenzollernism and Militarism 
to be easily explained away by pro-German propagandists, 
to whom such an incident would be “inconvenient,” as it 
would enable everybody who regards Germany as un- 
changed, unchanging, and unchangeable to say “I told 
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you so.” German diplomats in foreign capitals—who are 
Hindenburgers to a man—encouraged their friends on the 
English and American Press in this attitude, and even 
inspired anti-Hindenburg articles, realizing that the repro- 
duction of such fulminations would promote the cause they 
had at heart, viz. the election of Hindenburg on a cry of 
“No foreign dictation.” Things panned out “ according 
to plan,” and foolish leading articles in London newspapers 
helped to swell the Hindenburg poll almost as much as the 
ingenious trick played by Germans on those fatuous New 
Yorkers who were induced to send a cablegram to Berlin 
to the effect that the election of Hindenburg would mean 
“no more American dollars for Germany.” Were the 
Germans sportsmen they would give up bamboozling “‘ Eng- 
lish-speaking ’” diplomats, soldiers, bankers, journalists, 
and politicians, which resembles shooting sitting pheasants. 
Judging by their past record, we may infer that both the 
British and American Embassies in Berlin misjudged the 
trend of opinion in Germany, and misled their respective 
Governments, who were surprised by Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg’s triumph over Dr. Marx by nearly 1,000,000 
votes. This portent has required a good deal of explaining 
away by those who had previously deemed it to be so 
perilous as to be “ unthinkable,’’ but London leader writers 
have been equal to the occasion, and before many days had 
persuaded themselves that all remained ‘“‘ for the best in the 
best of all possible Germanys” if we all follow their example 
and regard Hindenburg as a Pacifist. ‘“‘ People are what 
we think them, so if we think Hindenburg a pillar of peace 
he will become one.” Q.E.D. 


“Tr’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and it is per- 
missible to hope that the election of Field-Marshal von 
The Little Hindenburg as President of the pro-tem 
Entente German Republic may consolidate the many 

neighbours whose existence is threatened by 
Hohenzollernism and Militarism, which are the twin deities 
of the new President. Apart from Belgium and France, 
who are obviously endangered by the rapid revival of pan- 
German ambitions under the fostering care of International 
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Finance, every nation which acquired anything by the 
Treaty of Versailles—which Berlin is now confident of 
scrapping—is in the same boat, and can hardly fail to 
draw the inevitable inferences of which the most pressing 
is the need for effective co-operation. With the larger 
Entente hamstrung by the successive efforts of Coalition 
and Conservative Governments in London, the little Entente 
becomes an ever-growing factor on the Continent, and it 
would be hardly an exaggeration to say that to-day it is 
one of Civilization’s chief bulwarks against Bolshevism and 
against War. If only Poland—to whom Lady Askwith 
pays an enthusiastic and well-deserved tribute elsewhere in 
this number, which we publish with peculiar pleasure— 
could see her way to develop her friendly attitude towards 
the Little Entente into a yet closer association, we might 
hope to witness the formation of so formidable a peace 
bloc where it is most needed as to enable Europe to breathe 
more freely than present circumstances permit. The fifth 
Conference of the Little Entente, which was held early 
last month at Bukarest, under the Presidency of M. Bratianu, 
the Roumanian Prime Minister, and attended by M. Benesh 
(Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slovakia), M. Nintchich (Foreign 
Minister of Yugo-Slavia) and M. Duca (Foreign Minister of 
Roumania), must have reviewed the whole situation in 
the light of recent events. Nor can there be room for 
serious difference on vital issues among recently created or 
recently enlarged States which owe their existence and 
independence, or their extension, to the victory of the 
Allies in 1918 and the ensuing Treaties of Peace, which 
they have no option except to uphold in their integrity 
with every ounce of influence they possess, and failing 
diplomatic means by their armed strength. 


Ir is easy for unthinking politicians in London, and any 
journalists within their sphere of influence, to lecture the 
“Trust th States constituting the Little Entente, also 
Gittins om Poland, France, Italy, Belgium, or any other 

nation which has tasted the sweets of inva- 
sion, upon their “ unreasonableness ” in hesitating to make 
this, that, or the other “ concession” to German demands 
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that are regarded as “reasonable”? by “ broad-minded ” 
Britons who are ever eloquent in advising other people to 
make sacrifices. Why can’t France “let bygones be 
bygones” and settle down in amity with her delightful 
German neighbours, whose amiability and general good will 
have been evinced afresh in the election of so prominent a 
Pacifist as Field-Marshal von Hindenburg as President of 
the Republic? The over-amalgamated bankers of the 
City of London, the Bureaucrats of Whitehall, the Respon- 
sible Statesmen of Downing Street, all the Round Tablers 
throughout the Press are simply aching to embrace Hinden- 
burg. Why then can’t the French, the Belgians, the Poles, 
Czecho-Slovaks, the Yugo-Slavs, Roumanians, and the rest 
of them do likewise? Surely if Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s 
colleagues can safely “‘ trust the Germans” and take all 
their assurances at their face value, the French Govern- 
ment and every other Government that fought on our side 
during the war or arose from the Allied victory can afford 
to follow our example? But to be fair to foreigners, we 
must remember that British statesmen stand convicted 
before the world of being the most gullible inhabitants of 
this planet where Germany is concerned. ‘Trust the 
Germans” was the watchword of Downing Street before 
the war—it was indeed a contributory cause of the war, 
just as “ Trust the Germans” has been the order of the 
day since the Armistice, firstly with our Coalition Govern- 
ment, subsequently with three Conservative Governments. 
As our “ trustfulness’ has already promoted the invasion 
of several of Germany’s neighbours, we can scarcely be 
surprised at the reluctance of recently occupied countries to 
regard British statecraft as an infallible guide to their own 
Security or to go “nap” on the judgment of Downing 
Street on any European problem. 


Time alone will show whether our present Prime Minister 
is, a8 some aver, like Mr. Bonar Law, who was familiarly 
Time will described by his former chief (Mr. Lloyd 
Show George) as “‘ honest to the verge of simplicity,” 

or whether Mr. Stanley Baldwin is subtler 
than he seems. At the time we deplored, as we still deplore, 
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the Prime Minister’s gratuitous importation into his Cabinet 
of a considerable clique of Politicians who had small claim 
on the Conservative Party, which they had done their best 
to destroy, who had still less claim on their Leader, against 
whom they had ceaselessly intrigued, and who were, more- 
over, generally mistrusted by the Country and could, therefore, 
bring no strength to the Government. Their inclusion not 
only placed a premium on political disloyalty, but installed 
at the heart of the Government a Coalition cabal who would 
deem it a point of honour to import yet more Coalitioners, 
In league with the “ to-Hell-with-Baldwin”’ Press outside 
they might succeed in making the position of the Prime 
Minister untenable. Mr. Baldwin thought and decided 
otherwise, and entirely off his own bat, without consulting 
anyone, offered the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the Secretaryship of State for India 
to Lord Birkenhead, the Foreign Office to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the War Office to Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans, and the Ministry of Labour to Sir Robert Horne. 
All eagerly accepted these favours except the latter, who, 
having been Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Coalition 
Ministry, could not and would not demean himself by assum- 
ing any lower place in the hierarchy. It would be hard to 
say whether Mr. Winston Churchill, the Conservative Party, 
or the Country were most surprised at the appointment to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Outside Press circles 
—of which Mr. Churchill was always an assiduous cultivator 
—there were few manifestations of joy. But newspapers 
gave themselves up to unrestrained jubilation at what they 
interpreted as a concession to themselves in the shape of 
a compliment to a newspaper hero. Eloquent tributes were 
paid to the “broad-mindedness” and ‘ magnanimity”’ 
that had inspired the Premier “to heal former breaches 
in the Party and present a united front to the common foe.” 


Wes regretted the packing of the new Conservative Govern- 
ment with Coalition failures on the ground that as this 
might be the last chance of showing what an independent 
Conservative Government could do, it was risky to include 
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politicians upon whom Conservative principles had sat so 
lightly. We had hoped that after the war the young 

F men—of whom there had been much talk— 
The a“ might be given a chance of showing what 
hu they could do, and we recalled the remark 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain some years ago to the present 
writer, ‘If I had to form a government I should prefer 
men who might fail to men who had failed.” But in 
British public life nothing succeeds like failure. Any poli- 
tician who makes sufficient “ floaters”’ is on the high road 
to the Premiership—Mr. Stanley Baldwin being the excep- 
tion that proves the rule—which explains the widespread 
apprehension lest ultimately Mr. Winston Churchill may 
achieve the great goal on which he has concentrated a 
laborious career. He is able, intensely ambitious, persistent 
and industrious. He leaves nothing to chance, and yet it 
would be difficult to indicate any of the many great posts 
he has held where he has left any mark except that of a 
brilliant muddler. No man of this generation has been 
more “ boosted’? by the Press, which has exhausted itself 
in covering up his manifold blunders. Nevertheless, the 
public have found him out, and he is unquestionably one of 
the most unpopular men in the country. Throughout the 
winter and early spring the usual propaganda was working 
us up to fever-heat over ‘“‘ Winston’s Budget,” which we 
were never allowed for. an hour to forget, and when the 
great day came and the vast speech was delivered the 
mighty Press claque rent the air with the familiar cry, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” and any Conservative 
who hesitated to swell the chorus was regarded as “ a hopeless 
crank.” But since that happy day much gilt has been 
knocked off the gingerbread, and though it is still early 
days to form a final judgment on the Budget, the Millennium 
is as remote as ever, and cynics are now heard saying, 
“ After all, Stanley Baldwin knew what he was about in 
providing these ‘first-class brains’ with further opportunity 
of exhibiting themselves rather than by driving them into 
implacable opposition. They would have been even more 
dangerous as critics than as colleagues.” 
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As we never pretended to love the Coalition, our readers 
may conceivably discount our comments as “ prejudice.” 
- Not so Lord Beaverbrook, who has been 
tis y and = at’ war with Mr. Stanley Baldwin from the 

day he became Prime Minister, while his 
Coalition colleagues could do no wrong. But to-day Lord 
Beaverbrook attacks the Government from a different 
angle, and his amazing article, “‘ Then and Now—the Govern- 
ment Arraigned ” (Sunday Express, May 17th), combines an 
amende to Mr. Baldwin with an indictment of his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. According to Lord Beaverbrook : 


the curious feature of the position is that Mr. Baldwin personally has gained 
ground. He improves his own standing in proportion as the reputation of his 
own Government declines. I never thought that he himself could be so good 
or his Government so bad. 


Lord Beaverbrook tells us that the electors returned a 
Conservative Government to power to “ preserve tranquillity 
and to promote prosperity,’ and this is what they have got: 


Instead, it finds the Conservative Chancellor introducing a Budget which 
places a huge additional burden on all industry, under the guise of an insurance 
scheme. Next he assails vitally one growing and important trade, that of 
artificial silk, with a savage impost of 3s. to 3s. 6d. a pound on its imported 
raw material, and 2s. 6d. a pound on its home-created raw material—thus 
combining against the proposal the Protectionist and the Free Trader alike. 

Looking round the whole field the nation sees our Budget still fixed at the 
800 millions level ; unemployment worse and the number drawing dole greater 
than it was a year ago; money dearer and stocks cheaper than when the Con- 
servatives assumed power; a weaker export trade instead of the anticipated 
boom, which strong government was going to bring in its train; depressed 
business and the Stock Exchange practically at a standstill, and not even 
allowed by the Treasury to take up foreign issues for fear of lowering the 
exchange with America. 

The following tables of figures will give in a summary manner the difference 
between hopes and realizations. In dealing with unemployment and the dole, 
I take the corresponding figures of last year, since the seasonal decrease and 
increase in employment renders anything but annual comparisons valueless : 


May 5, 1924, May 4, 1925. 
Unemployed ge are -» 1,040,660 1,179,800 
May 5, 1924. April 27, 1925. 
Recipients of the dole .. fs 960,000 1,100,000 


It will be seen that the national: position in regard to unemployment is 
considerably worse to-day than it was in 1924. 

Furthermore, when Mr. Churchill took office in November of last year, 
money was comparatively cheap. The Treasury insisted on a financial policy 
which resulted in an increase in the Bank rate. 

What has happened in the last seven months? The subjoined table will 
show how money has become dearer : 
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October 1924. May 1925. 
Bank rate .. vs -. 4 per cent. 5 per cent. 
Daily loans ee -- 2% to 3 per cent. 4+ to 5 per cent. 
3 months’ Bank bills -. 38 per cent. 434 to 4% per cent. 


Turn now to the record of the gilt-edged stock market and a general decline 
becomes manifest : 


October 1924, May 1925. 
War Loan 5 per cent. .. << aa 101 99% 
Consols Me ar He 58} 56% 
Conversion Loan 3} per cent. .. a 79% 766 


During the present Government’s tenure of power money has risen and 
stocks have fallen. 


Lorp BEAVERBROOK is beyond our comprehension, nor 
have we any inside knowledge as to his present personal 
relations with his Coalition friends. This 
onslaught on Mr. Winston Churchill may be 
spurious, or it may be genuine—both the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his critic are political 
gamblers who may deem it politic from time to time to 
make a show of antagonism. If we took Lord Beaverbrook 
seriously it would appear as though the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of his choice is not an asset to the Government. 
This should, in the future, encourage the Prime Minister to 
pause before taking any newspaper nominee at his own or 
at a Press valuation. On its introduction the Budget was 
hailed as an epoch-making event revealing the dazzling 
financial genius of its author, and his tactical skill in “ dish- 
ing” both Oppositions. It was opened in a portentous 
speech in the House of Commons on April 28th, occupying 
more than two hours in delivery. The author attached so 
much importance to his performance that, if we may credit 
the assertion of his admirers of the Manchester Guardian, 
Mr. Winston Churchill inflicted this huge oration several 
times on a long-suffering friend in the week before his 
proposals were submitted to the Cabinet! And yet we 
talk of Budget “secrets.” Had Mr. Churchill thought 
rather less about the form of his programme and rather 
more of its substance he might have improved the latter 
without impairing the former. It was never a very original 
or wonderful Budget, but it had some good points, and was 
not as bad as Lord Beaverbrook would have us believe. 


Form and 
Substance 
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To us it was no disappointment, because from the moment 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer was entrusted to Mr. 
Churchill we prepared ourselves for indifferent Budgets, 
not because he lacks enterprise, but because he prides 
himself on being “‘a Free Trader,” and there is no scope 
for enterprise so long as we restrict ourselves to our early 
Victorian fiscal system. Any competent Treasury clerk 
could have drafted the proposals which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented to the House of Commons with 
a tremendous flourish of trumpets, which momentarily 
overwhelmed his audience and the Press, but on the appear- 
ance of the Finance Bill there was an appreciable cooling off, 


Pace Mr. Winston Churchill’s friend, Lord Beaverbrook, there 
are some tolerable and even sensible things in this year’s 

Budget, though in our opinion any man who 
The Budget requires two and a sea hours a which to 
explain himself must be conscious of many weak spots in 
his case. After estimating both the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture for the current year at approximately £800,000,000— 
the margin in favour of the former, alias the surplus, being 
£1,660,000—the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that in future there would be a more systematic overhauling 
of recurrent expenditure by a Cabinet Committee, from 
which he hoped to secure an annual progressive reduction 
of £10,000,000, in addition to £5,000,000 a year by reduced 
Debt charges. On the basis of existing taxation he antici- 
pated an increase of revenue of £26,600,000 without gambling 
on any trade expansion or allowing anything for Reparations 
or Allied Debts Account. This was, however, far short of 
what would be required to finance the programme of social 
reform contemplated by the Government, and to make 
good the remissions of taxation. Mr. Churchill surprised 
the House of Commons by announcing substantial relief 
for the overtaxed Super-tax payer who of late years has 
been the common beast of burden, but when it was disclosed 
that the £10,000,000 per annum thus remitted was to be 
more than made good by extra Death Duties—i.e. increased 
Capital Levy—doubts arose as to whether this was either 
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as sound or as attractive a plan as it seemed to its author. 
The announcement of 6d. off the Income-tax, which means 
the reduction of the standard rate from the preposterous 
figure of 4s. 6d. to 4s., coupled, as it was, with a further 
concession in the case of “earned” incomes amounting to 
roughly another 6d. in the £, was generally popular, and will 
prove a welcome relief to a large and much oppressed class. 
It would, however, require undue optimism to suggest!that 
any of these proposals are calculated to impart its much- 
needed fillip to British Industry, or that they would con- 
tribute to alleviate the running sore of Unemployment. 


MorE helpful in this respect is the reimposition of the 
McKenna Duties (on imported motor-cars, musical instru- 
Silk ments, clocks, watches, cinema films) which 
the Cobdenite Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Philip Snowden) in last year’s Socialist Govern- 
ment perversely sacrificed, together with those Imperial 
Preferences in the shape of reduced duties, which would 
tend to cheapen various commodities concerned if there 
be any foundation for the fiscal notion that consumers pay 
duties. Mr. Churchill—one of the bitterest of Anti-Prefer- 
entialists in the past—doubtless as a concession to some of 
the sounder colleagues with whom he is now associated— 
notably, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
and Mr. L. S. Amery—restored these particular Preferences 
which, though not taking us very far, are a step in the right 
direction. No less pleasure was given in Conservative 
circles by the announcement of a frankly protective duty 
on foreign hops, which is likely to prove one of the most 
popular items in the Budget, because it cannot be defended on 
any Free Trade grounds. Among the “ luxury taxes,” besides 
the reimposition of the McKenna duties, were certain new 
duties on silk and artificial silk, but unfortunately for himself 
and for the Government, Mr. Churchill, as a professed Free 
Trader, elected to combine import duties on a raw material 
with excise duties on the finished native article. Neither 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the Treasury personnel 
—both of whom are completely out of touch with British 
VOL. LXXXV 32 
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Industries, their sole business liaison being with Financiers 
of the International variety—can have had the faintest 
idea of the storm of protests these trivial duties would 
provoke in the threatened and kindred industries—an 
agitation that at the time of writing has reached such a 
pitch that either the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
to ‘‘ climb down ”—after having stuck his toes in and sworn 
he would stand or fall by the Budget as a whole—or he will 
needlessly exasperate, and possibly alienate, a considerable 
body of Conservative opinion which is anxious to support 
the Budget unless its author makes himself impossible by 
imposing duties that must do more harm than good. When 
“Free Traders” set about tinkering with tariffs without 
understanding the first principles of Tariff Reform they are 
likely to make an unholy mess. To impose any further 
Excise Duty on any British product at this time of day is 
on the face of it absurd; such a notion could not have 
been conceived in any Department except the Treasury, 
though it is typical of that centre of pin-pricking. Treasury 
clerks are never so happy as when they are putting a spoke 
in a Home Industry, just as they are never so unhappy as 
when constrained to assist any Imperial development. We 
are told that the Treasury is virtually run by Sir Otto 
Ernst Niemeyer, Knight Commander of the Bath, and that 
all the Politicians cotton to him on account of his ability. 
This we can well believe, but we fail to see any improvement 
in the Treasury, which remains embedded in all its old ruts. 


ProrressorR Hrwins, who has made a lifelong study of 
tarifis and understands the question as do few Englishmen, 
states the issue, with his customary lucidity, 
a Eoyect in a letter to the Daily Mail (May 19th), 
some three weeks after the introduction of 


the Budget, by which time Mr. Winston Churchill should | 
be a wiser if not a sadder man than on the great day when | 


he appeared to be sweeping all before him. As Mr. Hewins 
points out, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s silk programme 
was “adopted on insufficient acquaintance with the facts.” 
The Board of Trade, which had presumably not been con- 
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sulted, possessed information ‘‘ on the application of the silk 
duty extending back for nearly one hundred years.” It has 
always been a highly technical question, as must have 
been realized by anyone who investigated it, and appre- 
ciated the part silk duties had played in the adoption 
of Free Trade in the days of Huskisson. As Mr. Hewins 
points out, 


Silk is a commodity which enters, in one way or another, into thousands of 
textile articles. To levy an excise upon silk means an increase in officialdom 
and a constant interference with the delicate operations of trade, which officials 
are incapable of understanding, on a scale which, quite apart from the burden 
of the duty, would inflict untold inconvenience upon some of our most valued 
trades. 

Before what is called the Tariff Reform movement began, it was an axiom 
among Tariff Reformers that silk should be one of the last subjects to be dealt 
with. I had the honour for many years of conducting the operations of the 
Tariff Commission. Whatever may be said of that body, it consisted of people 
who were unquestionably great experts in the trades they represented. We 
never for one moment thought it was desirable to put a duty upon raw material, 
or upon silk yarns. 


Mr. Hewins had also sat on the Tariff Advisory Board which 


would never have recommended a duty of the kind which the Chancellor now 
proposes to put on. It offends against all canons of taxation; it is against 
the views of Tariff Reformers no less than against those of Free Traders ; it is 
against the practice of all tariff States. Whereas Tariff Reformers would 
encourage a new industry this duty proposes to put an insuperable bar in the 
way of the development of one of our rising trades. It proposes to do this at 
a time when the trade figures of the country show that we are passing through 
& most grave crisis, and that we ought to adopt every expedient for encouraging 
both our home trade and our export trade if we are to avoid disaster. 


Tariff reformers, according to Mr. Hewins, could not be 
advised to support such a duty, and Professor Hewins 
expressed the hope, which will be widely echoed in Con- 
servative circles, namely, that 


Mr. Winston Churchill will so far give way to the storm of public criticism 
he has excited, and which only represents the natural instincts of a practical 
people, by at any rate withdrawing the duty so far as it affects yarns and so 
far as the excise is concerned. 


As we go to press our unbending Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shows signs of bending, 
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CONTROVERSIAL as silk duties have always been, and ag 
they are again, their importance is diminished by the fact 

that they could at any moment be abandoned 
ae ee by the House of Commons, or, failing that, 

they might be revoked by a subsequent 
Parliament without irreparable harm having been done, 
Admittedly, to drop any taxes upon which a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has set his heart would impair his personal 
prestige, besides encouraging the Oppositions. But there 
the matter would end and the incident be speedily forgotten. 
Not so with another feature of the Budget Speech, though 
it is not an essential part of the Budget, and was apparently 
introduced by the orator for the purpose of augmenting 
the importance of the occasion. Mr. Churchill dramatically 


declared an immediate return to the Gold Standard, the | 


Bank of England being granted a general licence to export 
gold and bullion. The speaker explained that the Govern- 
ment regarded the moment as opportune for this operation, 
as we had no immediate heavy commitments to the United 
States; the American Exchange had for some time been 
steady, and if missed such an opportunity might not recur. 
It appears, however, from a subsequent speech of Mr. 
Winston Churchill as though the British Government had 
hardly thought about this vital and national issue, as unknown 
to the country its decision was entrusted by Mr. Philip 
Snowden (Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer) to a hole- 
and-corner Committee of Financiers and Professors of 
Political Economy—containing not a single representative 
of British Industry—who decided many months ago, on 
a priori grounds and independently of any of those conditions 
recited by Mr. Churchill for the benefit of an unsophisti- 


cated House of Commons, that the Gold Standard was the 


only possible policy for this country. The present Govern- 


ment simply countersigned this Report. As the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, with unwonted modesty and some sim- | 
plicity, informed the House of Commons, he was an ignora- | 
mus on the Currency question, and such careful students of | 


his oratory as the London Diarist of the Evening Standard 
detect a striking resemblance between the text of the 
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speech Mr. Winston Churchill read to the House of Commons 
on the Gold Standard with an article contributed to the 
Round Table by Mr. R. H. Brand, the well-known Inter- 
national Financier, who has been the most active agitator 
behind the scenes, together with the Anglo-Americanizers 
of the Bank of England and the Little Englanders of the 
Treasury. But neither Mr. Montagu Norman, Mr. Brand 
nor anyone else working this “‘ stunt” have even attempted 
to explain in what respect Great Britain and the British 
Empire stand to gain by becoming hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the International Jews, who now 
dominate American Finance, and through the instrumentality 
of their huge gold hoards and the complaisance of Downing 
Street are out to conquer the world under the flag of the 
Gold Standard, which our action has helped them to fasten 
on other nations. 


THE abject attitude of the Bank of England in the first 
place, and secondly of the British Government towards 
: the Americans, is depressing and humiliating, 
fonerieiy but intelligible. It arises from the former 
being obsessed by ‘“‘ Internationalism,” and 

from the latter’s too insular outlook. Neither “ think 
Imperially ’ in the sense of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when 
he coined that pregnant phrase, which to him was much 
more than a phrase because it enshrined a faith. Being 
without that faith, our much-amalgamated Bankers and 
Politicians of the past inevitably get “‘ rattled’? whenever 
they contrast the limited resources of this congested island 
—flanked by a German outpost in Ireland—with no small 
proportion of its inhabitants poisoned by the microbe of 
unemployment, more heavily taxed than any people in the 
world, and weighed down by a gigantic heart-breaking 
debt—when they compare Great Britain, dependent on 
foreigners for many necessaries of life, with the vast, rich, 
resourceful, self-contained, and self-sufficing American Domi- 
nion, is it any wonder that they lose heart and see no alter- 
native except to “ hitch our wagon to a star,”’ and acquiesce 
in our becoming a satellite of the United States, with no 
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soul to call our own? Just as a thoughtless Politician 
“forgot Goschen ” at a critical stage of his career, so these 
unthinking, unseeing Bankers, Bureaucrats, and Ministers 
forget the British Empire. Is it the craven fear of being 
great that prevents them from calling a new world in to 
redress the balance of the old, or is it that they are incapable 
of “thinking Imperially’?? We might share their dis- 
couragement and their timidity, if, like them, we only 
visualized the island and took no stock of the Dominions. 
We doubt whether even Great Britain need be as obsequious 
towards the United States as Lombard Street and Downing 
Street insist, and we are confident that the British Empire 
can hold its own against all comers. Have we no construc- 
tive Statesmanship capable of developing, organizing, and 
consolidating the magnificent heritage of our people? Is 
Wembley only a Merry-go-round ? 


ALTHOUGH belauded by City Editors, as by those manipu- 
lators of money who can see no farther than their own 

noses, and who conceive the sun as rising 
ie Ae and setting in Wall Street—with an occa- 

sional ray into Lombard Street—the Budget 
proper was destitute of ideas. It takes no serious thought 
for the morrow, lacks constructive statesmanship, and, 
judged by the “acid test ”’ of its effect on home production, 
which provides the main employment of our people, it must 
be pronounced a failure. In this country, as the Morning 
Post points out in a powerful leading article that might be 
usefully assimilated by City Editors, Industry is habitually 
sacrificed to Finance, whereas in Germany Finance is sub- 
ordinated to Industry. Opinions may differ as to which 
system promotes the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. We admire neither German methods nor German 
standards, and have no desire to emulate their craze for 
printing money, though we observe, when all is said and 
done, that the pure and immaculate financiers of the City 
of London—who affect to regard a depreciated currency 
and a repudiation of national debts as among the deadly 
sins—make ‘‘no more bones” than the equally impeccable 
financiers of New York about embracing their erring German 
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brethren. Indeed, they are more than ready to forgive 
the colossal fraud which the Fatherland has perpetrated at 
the expense of the Allies, and to vouch for Germany as an 
honourable Power with whom International Finance can 
profitably transact business. Dishonesty would, in fact, 
appear to be the best policy if you seek the good graces of 
Lombard Street and Wall Street, which reserve their favours 
for the world’s most fraudulent debtor while they pursue 
the defrauded with malignant fidelity. Nothing is good 
enough for Germany or bad enough for France in the eyes 
of “the hard-faced,’”’ hook-nosed men of La Haute Finance 
who “ have done well out of the peace.” 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL is in every way a worthy repre- 
sentative of International Finance, with which he has always 
; been intimate, though we decline to regard 
Mr. Neville = him as an ideal Conservative Chancellor of 
Chamberlain’s vo . ; 
Sdiine the British Exchequer. His relief to 
*“* Finance ”’ which provides no employment 
—except for a few clerks and messengers—and his burdens 
for Industry are symptomatic. To eke out his Budget and 
to expand his Budget speech, he embarked on the extraneous 
topic of comprehensive insurance, which properly apper- 
tains to his colleague at the Ministry of Health, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who, some weeks later (May 19th), moved 
the second reading of the “ Widows, Orphans and Old 
Age Contributary Pensions Bill” in a speech that was 
worthy of the son of his father. He expounded a pro- 
gramme which commanded the sympathetic attention of 
the House of Commons by the filial piety of the speaker, 
who expressed his satisfaction at being afforded an oppor- 
tunity of ‘‘ developing an idea’ which by common consent 
Mr, Joseph Chamberlain did more to “ popularize”? than 
any other statesman. The Minister of Health traced the 
history of this legislation from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in 1897, and in masterly manner presented to Parlia- 
ment a measure with which, ab initio, every humane— 
indeed, every human—person must strongly sympathize. 
It provides for pensions at an earlier age than at present, 
namely, sixty-five. It likewise provides pensions for widows 
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of men who die after next December with an additional 
allowance for the children. The liability of the State under 
this scheme is estimated at no less than £746,000,000—a 
figure that used to be regarded as equivalent to a gigantic 
National Debt. Mr. Chamberlain’s is a contributory scheme, 
the insured paying threepence a week and their employers 
fourpence a week per employee. Mr. Wheatley—one of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s rivals for the Socialist Leader- 
ship—elected to denounce it as ‘‘the most heartless and 
fiendish fraud ever perpetrated on the people,” a phrase 
that eloquently reveals the rage of the “‘ Labour” Party 
at having allowed their own Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Philip Snowden, to squander taxes last year that might 
have enabled him to forestall Conservative social reform. 
We not only appreciate the tone and temper of the Minister 
of Health on this and kindred questions, but we also admire 
the devotion and ability with which he has applied himself 
to his complicated and tremendous task, and cordially 
agree with his propositions and proposals. We should 
be enthusiastic for this Programme were it financed by a 
Tariff, giving fair play to British Industry in our home 
market, but we cannot help being perturbed by the anxiety 
it inspires among the responsible heads of great industries 
which already carry back-breaking burdens. Once more 
Finance escapes scot free while the Capital that nourishes 
Labour so to speak “gets it in the neck.” It may be 
politics, but it is anything but magnificent to go on piling 
Pelion on Ossa. Cannot the Minister of Health persuade 
his colleagues to enlarge their fiscal vision and tax all 
imported luxuries that are not raw materials, especially 
the goods that are dumped upon us by the United States 
and Germany? We should thus kill several birds with 
one stone. 


Lorp SELBORNE has a difficult row to hoe with a Con- 
servative Government in power as well as in office that in 
; theory favours the amendment of the Parlia- 

2 ee ment Act, the Reform of the House of Lords, 
and the Regulation of the Honours traffic. 

These are questions that Lord Selborne has made his own, 
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and on which he undoubtedly enjoys the support of all 
the live elements in the Conservative Party who regard 
the present Government as pledged to establish an effective 
Second Chamber and to make it impossible for any recur- 
rence of the hateful sale of honours such as scandalized 
the country in Coalition days and helped to destroy that 
corrupt régime. But it is futile “to ask for” disappoint- 
ments. We must look facts in the face, and the big fact 
confronting us is that by filling his Cabinet with Coalitioners 
the Prime Minister impaired the prospect either of serious 
Constitutional Reform or of any legislation designed to 
prevent the revival of former practices. Coalitioners deem 
it a matter of amour propre to vindicate the Coalition by 
upholding every position and every principle assumed by 
that Government. Moreover, Coalitioners are always ready 
to put a spoke in Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s wheel, and as 
they realize that his personal prestige is largely bound up 
with the fulfilment of specific pledges to his followers on 
House of Lords Reform and kindred problems, these “‘ loyal ” 
colleagues can be relied upon to be unreliable. Coalitioners 
dominate the Cabinet. They are past masters of intrigue, 
as of every other back-stairs art. They command a 
powerful Press. We shall believe in the Government’s 
programme of Constitutional Reform when it materializes 
in @ measure or measures that are presented to and passed 
by both Houses of Parliament and placed on the Statute 
Book—but not until then. To Lord Salisbury (Lord Privy 
Seal) the traffic in Honours is as odious as to other self- 
respecting Englishmen. If he had his way we may be 
sure that the Augean stables would be speedily cleansed, 
and it is all to the good that he was able to inform the 
House of Lords (May 12th) that the Honours Committee 
of the Privy Council had been re-constituted and that 
Lord Novar, Mr. John Rawlinson, K.C., M.P., and Lord 
Merrivale had agreed to serve on it. These names should 
afford some guarantee against shady transactions were 
there any such risk during the Stanley Baldwin régime—as 
is generally voted unthinkable. 
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For the time being the country is assured against 
wild-cat schemes of spoliation and Honours scandals, 
But there is no security for the future, 
and it is of the future that we must 
think now. Unfortunately, “intelligent anticipation” is 
not among the recognized attributes of ‘ Responsible 
Statesmanship,” whose working maxim is “ sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.” Lord Salisbury reminded 
the House of Lords that a Bill to illegalize the traffic in 
Honours was passed by the Peers in 1923, but had not 
been discussed by the House of Commons. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had, ‘‘ of course,’ considered the problem, and 
“hoped to propose legislation with the same object without 
delay,” but in the present condition of public business 
Lord Salisbury ‘‘ could not hold out very great hopes that 
such a bill would find sufficient time in the House of 
Commons to pass through all its stages.” We shall be 
agreeably surprised if a Government loaded below the 
Plimsoll line with Coalitioners ever finds time to produce 
and pass any such measure. It is more likely to remain 
in the category of pious aspirations. Meanwhile a Com- 
mittee of Conservative Members of Parliament has been 
formed under the impulse of Lord Selborne to tackle the 
question of the Reform of the House of Lords as a matter 
of urgency. It is, indeed, a case of now or never. The 
present Ministry has one of those golden opportunities 
that are unlikely to recur. None but Conservatives even 
affect to be interested in Constitutional Reform. Liberals 
are lukewarm, and the Socialists implacably hostile. The 
Parliament Act established a system that is almost ideal 
from the standpoint of the Revolutionary as Lord Selborne 
is continually demonstrating, but whether he and his sup- 
porters can “ ginger up” the Twenty-one into any positive 
and constructive action is somewhat doubtful. We fear 
the Prime Minister will allow the enemies of Constitutional 
Reform in the Cabinet to continually postpone legislation 
until it is too late, and we may suddenly find ourselves 
caught up in some crisis necessitating a Dissolution without 
anything having been done, and the Socialists might not 
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inconceivably find themselves in power under the unamended 
Parliament Act and therefore in a position to effect a 
revolution fatal to the interests of the country upon which 
the people had never been consulted. We suspect that 
the only Constitutional reform which the more active 
members of the Cabinet care about is an extension of their 
own opportunities for speaking. Lord Birkenhead desires to 
hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer addressing the House 
of Lords in.order that the Secretary of State for India may 
be allowed to entrance the House of Commons and vice 
versa. 


TuoucH Front Benchers frequently have the blessed word 
“retrenchment” on their lips, they have not the cause at 
ae heart. This is proved by their hostility to any 
oan” " economy at the expense of their own order— 

the Mandarinate—and their patronage of any 
extravagance for the benefit of one of themselves. We have 
long maintained that just as minor official salaries and large 
blocks of wages were made dependent on the price of certain 
articles of general consumption, so major ministerial salaries 
might usefully depend on the rate of Income Tax. Thus, 
until Income Tax is down to 2s. 6d. in the £ no Ministerial 
salary should exceed £2,500. This would be only fair to 
the general body of taxpayers, as Politicians are primarily 
responsible by their blindness and their ineptitude for the 
ghastly cost of British Government. Were they paid by 
results the country might get better value for its money. 
However, such views are not in favour with Parliamentarians, 
and there is no serious party of economists at Westminster. 
The single idea that animates talking men as regards 
retrenchment is to cripple our national defences to the point 
of endangering national security which is permanently 
threatened by their own political incompetence. It might 
be supposed that as a Scotsman Sir Robert Horne would 
be “careful of the bawhbees.” Not at all. The Daily 
Mail calls attention to his “ill-advised proposal” that 
the “status” of the Secretaryship of Scotland should 
be raised to a Secretaryship of State, or, in plain Eng- 
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lish, that another salary of £2,000 should be increased 
by £3,000. As the Daily Mail observes, this proposition 
hardly accords with Sir Robert Horne’s utterances on the 
urgency of economy, e.g. his declaration on April 29th: 
“We are now at a time of strain when even straws will 
break the camel’s back.” We refuse to believe that out- 
side the ranks of Scottish professional Politicians and 
lawyers on the make there is any acute demand, north 
of the Tweed, for this untimely extravagance. 


ONCE upon a time Secretaryships of State and other high 
Cabinet offices were deemed whole-time jobs to which 

their occupants must necessarily consecrate 
Pee | vere their entire and exclusive energies. Judging 

by such evidence as is afforded by the lives 
of public men, there was substance in this view which was 
consistently acted upon by Responsible Statesmen until 
recently. It never dawned upon former Ministers that 
the réle of a public servant receiving £5,000 a year on the 
assumption that his time belonged to the State, could be 
usefully doubled with that of a working journalist receiving 
at least that amount as honoraria from the various news- 
papers whose staffs he joined. However, Lord Birkenhead, 
at one time Lord Chancellor and Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience and present Secretary of State for India, views 
such matters differently from his predecessors. Indian 
affairs occupy so minute a share of the Earl’s attention 
and time hangs so heavily on the Earl’s hands that his 
lordship is able to write for the Press most days of the 
week including Sundays. We cannot profess to admire 
this new departure, though it in no way surprises us, as 
the Prime Minister—so admirable in his own conduct— 
is apparently unable to exercise any control over that of 
colleagues if he is even aware of what they are doing. We 
say nothing of the injustice to journalists on whose pre- 
serves this unconscionable politician is systematically poach- 
ing at a time when many professional men find difficulty 
in making both ends meet. But we are entitled to observe 
that if Secretaryships of State are “ half-time ” or “ quarter- 
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time”? jobs official salaries should be readjusted for the 
benefit of the much enduring taxpayer. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s promised retrenchment might begin at 
the top. 


Tur anxiety concerning one of the two big appointments 
abroad, discussed in previous numbers of the National 

Review, has been allayed by the announce- 
The High ead ment that Sir George Lloyd will succeed Lord 
of Ezypt - Allenby as High Commissioner in Egypt. 

This is the choice we have been hoping to 
hear of ever since the present writer had the opportunity 
last autumn of discussing the Egyptian situation with that 
highly distinguished member of the Cromer régime, the 
late Sir William Garstin, who, after expressing his concern 
at the mess that had been made—to which more than one 
factor had contributed—said, “‘I should like to see George 
Lloyd appointed as Allenby’s successor. He knows the 
East, and understands Orientals, and I can’t think of any 
better appointment.”” There could certainly be no sounder 
opinion than that of Sir William Garstin, who had remained 
in touch with Egyptian affairs, and who had recently 
re-visited the scene of his former labours and triumphs. 
He had the best interests of Egypt at heart, and was not 
the man to allow his judgment to be deflected by any 
personal friendship. Admittedly, Sir George Lloyd possesses 
one insuperable objection in the eyes of many Mandarins, 
namely, his youth—he is only forty-five—but he is not 
inexperienced, and that he has both knowledge and under- 
standing was proved by his admirable Governorship of 
Bombay, which in the opinion of competent persons was one 
of the brightest chapters in recent Indian administration. 
We need only contrast the condition and atmosphere of 
Western India, when this young man was afforded a chance 
of showing his mettle by the Coalition—one of its very few 
good shots—with the marked improvement of the ensuing 
years in which Sir George’s initiative, resourcefulness, grit, 
and unfaltering courage were decisive elements. Indeed, 
he was so successful in dealing with the larger problems 
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confronting him that there has been a keen desire that he 
should replace Lord Reading in the Viceroyalty. It is, 
however, generally recognized that in becoming High Com- 
missioner of Egypt at this critical moment he will be the 
right man in the right place. The Prime Minister is to be 
congratulated on having asserted himself, as judging by that 
portion of the Press which reflects their views, the intriguers, 
by whom he is unfortunately surrounded, had other views 
regarding the disposal of the High Commissionership. 


As against the wise allocation of the High Commissionership 
in Egypt, the fate of the Indian Viceroyalty remains in 
i doubt, and is a subject of constant rumour 

ae Indian and, we doubt not, ceaseless intrigue. As a 
iceroyalty ? Ge ge sadiiams : 
glittering prize it appeals to glittering poli- 
ticians, in whose eyes their own careers loom very large 
and public interests correspondingly small. Lord Reading 
is at home on leave, ostensibly to “consult” the Home 
Government. No one will grudge him this respite from his 
arduous and anxious labours, though it may be doubted 
whether any of the major problems of Indian administration 
can be illuminated by any consultation between two men 
who with all their forensic skill are so innocent of Indian 
affairs, as the present Secretary of State for India and the 
present Viceroy. It is no injustice to Lord Birkenhead to 
surmise that the Indian issue that most attracts him is the 
identity of the next Viceroy. Strange as it may seem to 
many persons, Lord Birkenhead regards himself as the 
ideal choice for a position for which nearly everybody else 
considers him to be pre-eminently and flagrantly disqualified. 
But the last gift of “ first-class brains” is that of seeing 
themselves as others see them. Lord Birkenhead is believed 
to have accepted the Secretaryship of State for India as a 
preliminary canter to the Viceroyalty, though if precedent 
be consulted it is not easy to recall instances of this particular 
development. He means, however, to speak and write 
himself into this position if it be humanly possible; and 
as he is a very determined man, of whom his feebler colleagues 
appear to be afraid, though many persons who ought to 
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know regard a “ Birkenhead Viceroyalty” as “ unthink- 
able,’ we confess to not sharing their optimism. The 
Indian Secretary of State is endeavouring to arrange for an 
extension of Lord Reading’s term—for which there is no 
valid reason—so that Delhi may be kept open for him. 
Meanwhile this eminent “‘careerist” hopes to have an 
innings as Foreign Minister in lieu of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who is usually willing to oblige any Coalition friend. 


WE cannot recall any period when there has been such a 
terrible death roll of distinguished men and valuable public 
servants as in recent weeks. Several of them 
were by no means old as human life is 
nowadays reckoned, and in more than one 
case the British people here and overseas were entitled 
to anticipate several more years of valuable service. Some 
men in retirement from active public life, conspicuously in 
such a case as that of Lord Milner, by sheer personality 
count as much, or even more, than many in the centre of the 
Stage, and occasionally turn the scale on some vital national 
issue. We referred in previous numbers to the tragedy 
that deprived the British Army of our retiring Commander- 
in-Chief in India, Lord Rawlinson, at a moment his experi- 
ence-was most likely to be useful, as also to the untoward 
close of Lord Curzon’s brilliant career. The death of Mr. 
John Sargent—so merciful to that great man by removing 
him in his sleep—cost the world a portrait painter who is 
ranked by the critics among the geniuses of alltime. Sargent 
is mentioned in the same breath as Velasquez, and though 
by birth and blood an American he clearly derived his artistic 
inspiration from Europe and paid our country the compli- 
ment of making it hishome. More recently a famous British 
sailor and a famous French soldier have passed away within 
a few days of each other, neither of whom are likely to be 
forgotten by their grateful countries. Admiral Sturdee 
gained a sensational, as well as the one complete naval 
victory, during the Great War. It was, however, fought so 
far from these shores that the British public never grasped 
the full significance of the battle of the Falkland Islands, 
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not only in avenging the valiant Cradock, who had been 
sent to his doom by Politicians, and annihilating Von Spee 
and all he represented, but likewise in finally pacifying the 
limitless Southern oceans which saw no more of German Sea 
Power. It was not, however, entirely Britain’s fault that she 
failed to appreciate Sturdee’s achievement, as very important 
people in this country seemed almost as chagrined at his 
success as the enemy, and exerted themselves to prevent 
its being “* exaggerated.” 


GENERAL Manetn, who died within a few days of Sturdee, 
also played a notable part in the Great War, being im- 
Manei perishably associated with Verdun as also with 

Foch’s brilliant counterstroke on the Marne 
in 1918, which opened the way to the ultimate triumph of 
the Allies. Mangin was a first-class fighting man whose 
fighting days were by no means over, as patriotic Frenchmen 
believed that if the worst came to the worst with their 
country and a Mussolini were needed to save France from 
Defeatism and Bolshevism, Mangin might have been the 
man. That he possessed political insight as well as military 
skill was demonstrated by his patronage of the Separatist 
movement in the Rhineland when commanding the French 
Army of Occupation. That this attitude provoked the 
indignation of President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George is 
no reflection on the General, even though it constrained his 
recall by the French Government of the day. On the con- 
trary—to differ from the Siamese twins who lost the Peace 
after the Fighting Men had won the War is evidence of 
intelligence. General Mangin realized what had previously 
been a commonplace among the wise, that the Security of 
Europe depended on the de-Prussianization of Germany, 
which would incidentally have been of the utmost benefit 
to the German People by emancipating them from Hohen- 
zollernism and Militarism, and thus affording them an oppor- 
tunity of settling down as a civilized nation that no longer 
menaced her neighbours. As it was the Prussianization of 
Germany that had ruined Germany and jeopardized Europe, 
obviously her de-Prussianization would have been the objec- 
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tive of post-war statesmanship had the United States and 
Great Britain been so fortunate as to possess that priceless 
asset when it was most wanted by the world. 


In deploring the death of Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, conventional regrets are peculiarly out of 

Mas place. So genuine a man could only provoke 
Mr. Massey genuine sentiments, and the spontaneous and 
unaffected tribute of the British Prime Minister to Mr. 
Massey’s magnificent services to the common Empire 
throughout the fateful years when official England and 
unofficial England learnt to appreciate his sterling worth 
expresses the universal sentiment of the Mother Country. 
No one could come in contact with Mr. Massey without 
instantly realizing that here was a man who was to be 
absolutely trusted, because his word would always be as 


' good as his bond. He possessed that rare quality to which 


the epithet ‘“‘common” is rashly applied—sense. His 
straightness, his soundness, his integrity, made him a 
tower of strength at every Imperial Conference to which, 
unlike some of his ‘“‘cleverer’”’ and more “cranky” 
colleagues, he invariably came in an Imperial frame of 
mind. There was no stouter New Zealander or more 
zealous guardian of New Zealand interests, but Mr. Massey 
had the real breadth of view—as opposed to the sham 
breadth of view—which inspired him to seek points of 
agreement between Mother Country and Dominions rather 
than explore theoretic points of difference in which High- 
brows revel. He was, in a word, of the Milner and Chamber- 
lain school. He regarded the British Empire as the League 
of Nations, and was continually puzzled by the preference 
exhibited by not a few Home Politicians, who should have 
been statesmen, for the will-o’-the-wisp which President 
Wilson had been allowed to force upon the Allies at 
the Paris Peace Conference, only to be repudiated by his 
own people. Mr. Massey held the simple, unsophisticated, 
unfashionable view that the primary duty of British states- 
men was to their own people, their own Empire, and he 
was convinced that the greatest service we Britons could 
VOL. LXXXV 83 
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render mankind at large was to develop our own prosperity, 
to build up our power, in order that we might exercise the 
utmost influence on behalf of the ideals in which we 
believed. It is no ignoble creed, and though it be called 
“Imperialism,” it would stand the world in better stead 
than the nostrums that are nowadays in vogue among 
“superior persons,” whose superiority merely consists in 
despising better men than themselves, of whom the New 
Zealand statesman was an outstanding type. He is a 
great loss to his own people—he will be sorely missed 
throughout the Empire he was not ashamed to love. 


Ir was permissible to hope that such a gallant patient as 
Lord Milner—and so much younger than his years—might 

é be able to overcome the mysterious disease 
amar Rael of sleepy sickness with which he was sud- 
denly assailed just as he became Chancellor-Elect of Oxford 
University. But an inscrutable Fate decreed otherwise, 
and he died at Sturry, near Canterbury, on May 13th. 
Although from early days at Oxford Alfred Milner was 
marked out for distinction, which was at every stage of 
his career richly fulfilled, and at different times occupied 
important posts—and refused many more—in which he 
rendered imperishable service, notably in Egypt, in South 
Africa, and perhaps the most valuable of all at Doullens 
in Northern France in March 1918, he never became the 
popular figure and household word that almost anyone 
who had played his part would have been. This was not 
attributable, as some biographers, who didn’t know him, 
have suggested, to any lack of sympathy on his part, still 


less to any lack of charm. His society was the delight of | 


all his intimates; he was worshipped by those who served 
under him, he was always likeable and easy to colleagues— 


for one thing he had a glorious sense of humour. But he | 
shunned the popular arts and had an insurmountable | 


aversion to “ playing to the gallery,” and derived as little 


pleasure from limelight as any man who ever lived. He | 
believed in getting things done, and got not a few done | 


in his time ; but he had no ambition that his name should 
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be on the lips of other men, and was indifferent to the 
“importance” which more than compensates most states- 
men for all that they have to go through in order to remain 
what they are. Office as such had no attractions for him, 
nor was he ever reconciled to those aspects of it for which 
not a few Politicians are willing and even eager to sell 
their souls. But then he never was a Politician; not that 
all Politicians are office-seekers as cynics aver—Lord Carson 
and Viscount Grey are living evidence to the contrary. If 
our affairs had been well and wisely ordered, some thirty 
or forty years ago Alfred Milner would have been appointed 
Permanent Dominions Minister with a mandate—to which he 
would have consecrated himself heart and soul—to effectively 
federate the British Empire for Peace and War. In such 
a post he could have rendered greater service to the British 
people than any statesman living or dead, as our consolida- 
tion would assuredly be the greatest benefit our nation and 
Empire could render the world. Unhappily no Party in 
the State has been able to rise to this conception—some 
have talked for it and some against it. Nothing has been 
done, and we live amid wars and rumours of wars. 


We have not the space to review the extraordinarily 
interesting career, the close of which has awakened many 

poignant emotions and evoked tributes to 
=. reciation LOT Milner’s character and achievements 

that are remarkable by their sincerity and 
variety. We shall content ourselves with quoting ‘‘ An 
Appreciation” from one of his many friends to whom the 
world will never again be quite the same. It appeared in 
The Times of May 16th—the day of the beautiful ceremony 
in Canterbury Cathedral—over the initials ‘“L.S. A.,” which 
sufficiently indicate the authorship. As the writer points 
out, the work with which Lord Milner “has been directly 
associated was only a part of what he did or inspired others 
to do. He never troubled to claim credit for himself; 
all he cared for was that the right thing should get done.” 
Thus the story of his intervention in the critical days of 
March 1918, “ when acting on his own authority he estab- 
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lished the Unified Command on the Allied Front,” and 
singled out as “his greatest contribution to the final issue 
of the war,’ only became known owing to the accident 
that a very confidential report of his own on the events of 
those days becoming public property. According to L.S. A,, 
who was at the heart of the crisis, 


but even that report itself, written as it was only for the eyes of colleagues, 
was very far from doing justice to the extent of his achievement, for what 
he did was not only to establish unity of command, but also to select the 
Allied commander. Marshal Foch at that moment had been practically 
eliminated from the direction of military affairs, in consequence of his 
disagreement with M. Clemenceau at the London meeting of the Supreme 
Council just before. It was Lord Milner who, relying on Sir Henry Wilson’s 
faith in Foch, coupled his appointment with the acceptance of the unified 
command. The whole business was decided in half an hour’s conversation 
with M. Clemenceau on the morning of March 25th. The Conference at 
Doullens next day only confirmed a conclusion which had already been 
reached by the two principals. 


The writer mentions another attribute which was so large 
a part of Milner’s life, viz. his influence on others. 


From college days down to the end he was, for a wide and varied circle of 
men and women in every walk of life and in every part of the Empire, a 
counsellor, guide, and source of inspiration. The power of that inspiration 
lay partly in the ideas for which he stood consistently through life, but still 
more in his own personality. To convey that personality in any description 
is not easy. A well-known cartoonist was once asked whom, of public men, 
he found the most difficult subject to make anything of. He _ replied, 
‘* Milner—you cannot caricature character.” 


That he has left disciples is evident from the closing words 
of this ‘‘ Appreciation ”’ : 


The ideal for which he lived and worked, and which his inspiration has so 
greatly quickened, was that of the British Empire united in free co-operation 
as a great instrument for human well-being. Nothing could be remoter from 
the real Milner than the narrow, bureaucratic, aggressive Imperialist invented 
by political opponents. If he had to fight, and fight with iron determination, 
against the disruption of the Empire, his heart was far more in the work of 
construction, political and economic. The full opportunity to do all he hoped 
was never given him. But there are many who will work, here and overseas, 
inspired by his spirit. He wished no more. 


The Times Memoir of Lord Milner—which in view of the 
close personal friendship between the Editor and his 
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former chief is a singularly sympathetic and | 


A Fateful 
* event which many persons have forgotten, 


well-informed biography—trecalls a pregnant | 


if they ever knew it, which has always struck us as amongst | 
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the worst strokes of fortune sustained by this country this 
century. It was highly honourable to the public men 
immediately concerned, though, as it turned out, regrettable. 
We refer to Lord Milner’s refusal of the Colonial Secretary- 
ship on the retirement of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the 
autumn of 1903, Think what his accession to that Govern- 
ment would have meant. Lord Milner was then at the 
zenith of his power and prestige. He and the retiring 
Colonial Secretary were the outstanding public men of the 
British Empire—equally trusted by Mother Country and 
Dominions. At the date of Mr. Chamberlain’s withdrawal 
from the Balfour Government in order to devote himself 
to his self-constituted task as ‘“‘a missionary of Empire,” 
Lord Milner was at home on leave from South Africa, doing 
“a cure’? at Karlsbad, where he received Mr. Balfour's 
unexpected offer of the Colonial Office on September 21, 
1903. According to The Times account he wrote his refusal 
that night, although his acceptance would have opened both 
to him and to the Government “an easy and dignified 
escape from the Chinese imbroglio.” Mr. Chamberlain 
disliked the importation of Chinese labour into South 
Africa. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues realized that it 
must involve them in a perilous amount of unpopularity. 
At the Colonial Office Milner would have continued the 
Chamberlain tradition. According to the memoir, “and 
at this time, having no quarrel with his former Liberal 
associates, he (Milner) might have survived a change of 
Government and actually brought about, before the Great 
War, that effective development and organization of the 
resources of the Dominions and the Mother Country which 
both he and Chamberlain believed to be not only necessary 
to the safety of the Empire, but directly conducive to the 
peace of the world.” This last suggestion strikes us as 
unduly sanguine, because the rank and file of the Liberal 
Party were ingrained Little Englanders and Cobdenites 
of an antediluvian type who would at all times prefer that 
the British Empire should perish than that they should 
abate one jot or tittle of their fiscal fetish. 
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It was, nevertheless, unfortunate that Lord Milner did not 
reinforce the moribund Balfour Government, and it igs 
: greatly to the credit of the Prime Minister 
the Mest of the day that he keenly appreciated the 
importance of securing such a colleague at 
such a moment. According to The Times, Mr. Balfour 
“declined to accept this first refusal, and, on Milner’s 
coming to London to discuss the matter, used all the powers 
of his dialectic to induce him to change his mind.” But, 
as the writer truly observes, “never was there a man so 
disregardful of his own interests. Milner would not desert 
his friends in South Africa, or leave his great half-finished 
task to others. He returned to the Continent with his 
decision unaltered ; and when at length he sailed from England 
on November 28, 1903, to the Cape for the last time he 
took with him the Government’s reluctant promise that 
the importation ordinance (of Chinese labour) if passed 
by the Transvaal Legislature would not be disallowed.” 
It should be added, as it only accentuates this episode, that 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was no less anxious than Mr. 
Balfour that Milner should go to the Colonial Office. We 
may not criticize the chivalry that inspired Lord Milner’s 
decision, but we have always regretted that for once Mr. 
Balfour’s unrivalled dialectical talents were expended in 
vain. The history of the last twenty years might have 
taken a totally different course but for Lord Milner’s devotion 
to South Africa, and as Colonial Minister and a powerful 
member of the Home Government he could have done much 
to promote the post-War Reconstruction in the Sub-Continent 
on which he had set his heart. He would have saved the 
Balfour Government from many blunders, the Unionist 
Party from much discredit, and though the swing of the 
pendulum might have placed the Liberals in power at the 
next General Election, the Parish Pump would have been 
less predominant, and the orgy of Malignant Radicalism 
that led directly to the Great War would have been 
mitigated. 
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Sm Eyre Crowe (whose health had long been an anxiety 
to his intimates, because, though a delicate man with a 
: precarious constitution, he consistently and 
dhe persistently overworked), the permanent 

head of the Foreign Office, is another serious 
loss to the country. His official life was anything but a 
bed of roses, as it had largely consisted in trying to make 
more or less empty sacks stand upright. As such sacks 
were his official superiors, they frequently resented Crowe’s 
ministrations, though they were conscious of the fact that 
they proceeded from a singularly disinterested and devoted 
public servant, whose extraordinary competence combined 
with his freedom from vanity and aversion to intrigue and 
self-advertisement made all personal relations with him 
delightful. To be unable to get on with Crowe was to con- 
demn oneself. We believe that all his chiefs, from Sir 
Edward Grey to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, would assent to 
this. He was absolutely sincere and straightforward, and 
despite his German connection had a charming sense of 
humour. We mention his German relationship advisedly, 
because it was a big factor in Crowe’s career, and very 
naturally gave rise to misunderstanding when the country 
discovered in August 1914 that a British Government had 
been bamboozled by the Germans, whom Ministers had 
taken at a pro-German valuation. To make a scapegoat of 
Crowe was the line of least resistance, to which we regret 
to say some personages stooped who had obstinately resisted 
Crowe’s efforts to enlighten them concerning Prussianized 
German Diplomacy, which he understood as did few English- 
men. The National Review not merely declined to join 
the hue and cry against Crowe, but did what it could to 
stem the tide of opprobium which during many months 
tan against him. We will not go so far as to say that had 
he had his way prior to 1914 there would have been no 
war with Germany, because it is dangerous to dogmatize 
concerning the conduct of megalomaniacs. But we do 
unhesitatingly assert that had he been heeded instead of 
the rival expert, Lord Haldane, Peace would have had a 
chance because British Statesmanship would have avoided 
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its two besetting and correlated sins in dealing with the 
Germans, viz. (1) Timidity, (2) The frequent payment of 
blackmail. 


WE are equally prepared to affirm that had President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George, General Smuts, and other gifted Amateurs 

remained by their own firesides throughout 
eel the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and left 
the British Foreign Office (Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
being then Foreign Minister, Lord Hardinge, Sir Eyre Crowe, 
and Sir William Tyrrell) to settle Peace terms in conjunction 
with the brothers Cambon, under the presidency of M. 
Clemenceau—with Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Massey, the New Zealand Prime Minister, 
to represent the Dominions—it would have been infinitely 
better not only for the victorious Allies, but also for the 
defeated enemies. Europe and the rest of the world would 
have had a fair chance of obtaining a real, because a durable, 
peace if all Welsh Wizards and Washington Idealogues 
had remained overseas. After all, peace making is no less 
difficult than war making, if not more so. We had only 
succeeded in winning the war by discarding our Amateur 
Strategists in favour of Professional Strategists. At the 
historic gathering at Doullens in March 1918 it never occurred 
to Lord Milner to suggest that either Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Winston Churchill should become Generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies, though we make little doubt that either of 
them would have embraced the proposal with enthusiasm— 
and have lost the war within a month. The choice fell 
upon Marshal Foch, with the result that will resound 
through history. So if when it came to Peace drafting 
some wise diplomat de carriére, whom all men trusted, such 
as M. Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, 


had been put in charge of Allied diplomatic operations | 


Europe to-day would be a much happier abode for many 
more of its inhabitants than it is or is likely to become. 
It is childish to reject the advice of men like Crowe and 
then hold them responsible for the ensuing chaos. 
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Tur mystery surrounding Lord Kitchener’s death by 
drowning in 1916 has never been satisfactorily cleared up 
. in the minds of a considerable public, who 
eer rightly or wrongly believe that there was 
even fouler play than ever transpired officially. 
Lord Kitchener’s devoted biographer, Sir George Arthur, 
gives his authority to this suspicion by the remarkable 
statement which we reproduce from the Daily Telegraph 
of May 16th. 


There is no question about it. The secret of Lord Kitchener’s visit to 

Russia was betrayed by Russia to Germany, and as a result Germany made 
special prvparations, and we know the name of the officer who laid the mine. 
Whether the secret was given away by Russia to prevent the Russian army 
from recovering with Lord Kitchener’s help, I cannot say, but of the betrayal 
there can be no question. 
Sir George Arthur’s opinion was evoked by the recent 
publication of a book by the Bodley Head, The Truth about 
Lord Kitchener, containing a letter from General Ludendorff 
to the author (Mr. V. W. Germains), which closed a warm 
tribute to Lord Kitchener’s achievement in the World War 
in creating “‘armies out of next to nothing,” which were 
“trained and equipped through his genius alone,” with 
a somewhat cryptic passage. 

His great organizing powers alone would have sufficed to render Lord 
Kitchener one of the most remarkable and important of the military personali- 
ties of the World War, perhaps the most distinguished England has ever had. 

His mysterious death was the work neither of a German mine nor of a 
German torpedo, but of that power which would not permit the Russian army 
to recover with the help of Lord Kitchener, because the destruction of Tsarist 
Russia had been determined on. Lord Kitchener’s death was caused by his 
abilities, 

(Signed) LupENDORFF. 


While Sir George Arthur is convinced that Lord Kitchener 
was the victim of a German mine, and even claims to know 
the name of the mine-layer, General Ludendorff vaguely 
ascribes his death to the treachery of Bolshevist officials of 
Tsarist Russia. Conceivably all that the General means 
is that he is now ashamed of the intimacy between the Great 
German General Staff and the Russian Bolsheviks, who 
but for General Ludendorff’s assistance would never have 
acquired their evil pre-eminence. Lord Kitchener perished 
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in the Hampshire, which was blown up by a mine that had 
probably been overlooked at the last mine-sweeping—mines 
are less conspicuous than some persons imagine. Although 
Lord Kitchener’s impending visit to Russia was, like every- 
thing else, a profound secret to the British public, it was a 
tea-party topic in the higher political circles of London, and 
probably became known to disloyalists in Petrograd, who 
apprised their German paymasters. But as the exact route 
of the Hampshire can scarcely have been known to anyone, 
may we not assume the contact of that ill-fated ship with 
a mine to have been fortuitous ? 


GENERAL LUDENDORF?’S tribute to Lord Kitchener, whom 


he brackets with the famous Prussian Army re-organizer, | 


Von Roon, will be cordially endorsed by our 
What General readers as by the British people generally 


Ludendorft i 
Deaiate Makes here and overseas. As the General justly 
observes : 


it appears to me, that in the history of the World War, Lord Kitchener has not 
yet received the appreciation due to him if we are to perceive the great historical 
events in clear perspective. 

This is true, but there is a sufficient, if not a very good, 
reason for this failure to do justice to Lord Kitchener's 
services. Just as some countries are priest-ridden, and 
others Jew-ridden, Great Britain is Politician-ridden. 


Though “ Britons never will be slaves,” we are very much | 


under the thumb of the politicians, who not only usurp all 
power for their own purposes, but. whose prestige demands 
that they likewise monopolize all the kudos of any national 
achievement, whether in peace or war. General Ludendorff, 
as a simple-minded soldier, doubtless supposes that wars 
are won by the armed forces engaged—not so British wars. 
It is true, of course, of these as of other wars, that the actual 
fighting is done by “common or garden” soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, etc., but the victories of our country belong to the 
Politicians, who are officially designated “‘ the men who won 
the war.” Indeed, our politicians have gone so far as to 
assert that Germany only lost the Great War because German 
politicians were inferior to British politicians. Armies, 
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Navies, and Air Forces are mere details which hardly exist 
in the eyes of Responsible Statesmen, and it is voted “ bad 
form” by the Mandarins, Mugwumps, and Highbrows who 
predominate in Whitehall and Westminster to emphasize 
the purely physical side of conflict, which is insignificant as 
compared with the operations in the realms of Statecraft. 
There is, moreover, a special reason for attenuating Lord 
Kitchener’s fame, of which General Ludendorff is necessarily 
ignorant. Lord Kitchener’s presence in England on leave 
in August 1914 was highly embarrassing and unfortunate 
for the Government of that day. His proper place was in 
Cairo. Had he remained in Egypt, no question need have 
arisen of his becoming British War Minister, and “the 
organization of victory ”’—or of defeat—could in that case 
have been comfortably entrusted to that one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers who deemed himself, and who was deemed by 
his colleagues, born for that particular job, though outside 
Government circles those who shared this estimate of his 
powers were few and far between. 


Our politicians were so anxious to make a politician War 
Minister for the Great War that at the eleventh hour they 
The Cat out of made a surreptitious effort to hustle Lord 
e Bag Kitchener out of the country so as to forestall 
any “idiotic public demand” that a soldier 

should be placed at the War Office. This plot was only 
defeated on the stroke of the twelfth hour by the pressure 
of public opinion, and thanks mainly to Lord Northcliffe’s 
patriotic determination Lord Kitchener was forced upon the 
reluctant Asquith Government, which never so much as 
had the grace to acknowledge that it had been saved by 
outside assistance from perpetrating an appalling blunder. 
Indeed, until last month Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
had stoutly maintained that the reiterated assertion of the 
National Review that he had wished and tried to make 
Lord Haldane War Minister in August 1914—and that he 
had actually been installed in that office on Monday, August 3, 
1914—was a malicious invention for which there was no 
foundation whatsoever, as from the outset the Government 
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had entertained no other thought than that of appointing 
Lord Kitchener to that post. Listen to Mr. Asquith’s 
scornful denial of what he affected to treat as a canard, 


“The only person—and I should like this to be put on record—whom I 
ever thought of as my successor [at the War Office] was Lord Kitchener, who 
happened, by a stroke of good fortune, to be at that moment in this country, 
on the point of returning to Egypt. I mentioned the suggestion to one or 
two of my colleagues, and I think it right to say that the one who most 
strongly urged the propriety, and even the necessity, of that appointment, was 
my noble and learned friend Lord Haldane, who was then Lord Chancellor ® 
(Mr. Asquith, House of Commons, March 20, 1917). 


Now turn to the evidence of his colleague and intimate 
friend, Sir Edward Grey (Viscount Grey of Fallodon)— 
Foreign Minister of 1914—who has at last let the cat out of 
the bag, in the course of his reminiscences published serially 
in the Westminster Gazette. We quote from the instalment 


of the Grey papers published in the Westminster Gazette of 
April 29, 1925. 


When the War began it was necessary to appoint a new Secretary of State 
for War. Seely had resigned after the Curragh trouble in Ireland a few weeks 
before. Asquith had himself then taken the War Office temporarily to avoid 
making a new appointment till the internal trouble was over. ... But now, 
with the advent of war, a new appointment was necessary. Asquith’s first 
thought was naturally to send Haldane back to the War Office .. . it was 
not only an obvious, but an ideal appointment. Haldane, however, had 
attracted much political animus; it was suggested that his known interest 
in German philosophy must make him pro-German; his work at the War 
Office, though well known to and admired by his colleagues and by the soldiers 
who had worked with or under him, was not in the knowledge of, or at any 
rate not present to, the public mind. Kitchener, a popular hero, was in Eng- 
land, taking his leave from Egypt. An outcry arose, inspired partly by distrust 
of Haldane and made violent by desire to see Kitchener at the War Office. It 
was decided that he and not Haldane should be the Secretary of State for War. 
As will be shown directly, this decision was on the whole the better one, indeed 
it was in the circumstances inevitable. 


We do not propose to spoil the contrast between Mr. Asquith’s 
and Sir Edward Grey’s diametrically different statements 
concerning a matter of fact. How slow is truth in leaking 
out when Responsible Statesmen have an interest in suppress- 
ing it! This admission that we owe the appointment of 
the greatest of all our War Ministers to “an outcry” has 
taken more than ten years in reaching the public. 


— 
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Sr Tuomas Insxrp, our Solicitor-General, in a recent 
address at the Bristol Rotary Club (April 6th), noted among 

. conspicuous industrial evils—insecurity, 
Startling monotony, and suspicion. He urged em- 
ployers to give their men an interest in the conduct and 
success of their business, which would alleviate the monotony 
from which Labour suffers through having become a 
mechanical item in a gigantic machine with no interest in 
its product. Ignorance bred suspicion of their employers 
which would, however, be allayed if the men were permitted 
to know something of the government and financing of 
industry. The speaker exhorted Bristol firms to embark 
on “the great adventure”’ by electing workmen to their 
Boards of Directors. There must be disappointments on 
the way to peace, “ but the greatest risk of all was not to 
step out on the new road.” This suggestion is so in tune 
with the Prime Minister’s utterances on industrial problems 
that we may reasonably assume Mr. Stanley Baldwin to be 
in sympathy with the Solicitor-General. After all, though 
startling to everyone who lives in the past and who 
imagines that what was always will be, Sir Thomas Inskip’s 
suggestion is only common sense. Conservatives oppose the 
“class war’ because they believe in the co-operation of all 
classes, and there could be no more promising field for 
common effort than in the management of businesses on 
the success of which masters and men, employers and 
employed, have a common interest, and on which both 
equally depend for their livelihood. This is not Trade 
Unionism or Socialism. Both Trade Unionists and Socialists 
detest any association of classes, but surely it is good Con- 
servatism. Hereafter posterity may survey these trying 
times in some bewilderment at the absence of co-operative 
effort in a community where the various grades of Society 
invariably get on remarkably well whenever they get their 
legs under the same table. One merit of Sir Thomas 
Inskip’s proposal is that it requires neither legislation nor 
politicians. 
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We cannot pretend to see eye to eye with Mrs. Asquith— al 
now Lady Oxford—on political questions, or to concur 01 
2 : with all her judgments on men and things, 
ie gata But it must be admitted that in her late Fe 
volume of reminiscences she passed a remark- | 

ably shrewd and penetrating, if somewhat severe, sentence a 
on Mr. Lloyd George, whom the author has at different ye 
times had abundant opportunities of studying at close | ga 
quarters. That this verdict should have cause some poli- | G 
tical ferment is not unnatural in view of its decisive and | of 


uncompromising terms : pl 
A Frenchman, a fellow-luncher in Madrid, asked me if there was anyone lik 
left who believed in Mr. Lloyd George. I answered that Mr. Lloyd George's gr 
absence of political principle, incapacity of straight dealing, and pathetic ignor. fo: 
ance of foreign affairs had brought a dazzling career to seclusion. He [the 
Frenchman] thought that Mr. Lloyd George had been exposed, and was no | th 
longer a serious politician. I said that the word “serious” had at no time | ret 
been applied to him. ex 


Mrs. Asquith subsequently explained in a latter to The | 18 
Times that this particular passage had been published | ° 
through her “ blameworthy inadvertence” as a proof | ™ 


reader, and that she desired to publicly express her “sincere | 8 
and extreme regret” for its appearance, as she had already | 1° 
done privately to Mr. Lloyd George. Occasionally, how- | the 
ever, to quote a familiar Latin tag, “the written word | 
remains,” as in this instance. Whether it be immediately © Et 
convenient or not for the Liberal Party, or conducive to hac 
its harmony that the wife of the Leader should thus estimate | (W! 
the Deputy Leader, Mrs. Asquith’s diagnosis of Mr. Lloyd | ™ 
George’s statesmanship is not unlikely to be adopted by | %°4 
posterity when the events of the past twenty years come to | the 
be reviewed at the bar of history and the performances | Fre 
of our public men are seen as they really were and no | MO 
longer through the eyes of newspaper proprietors upon whom [ Ele 
Politicians had conferred peerages. i Hi 

& C 
Anyone who ventured a year ago to question the national | ™t 
value of Golf was deemed so eccentric that he or she ran E Da 


some risk of being certified as non compos mentis. But F 
during the last few months there has been a certain _ 
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amount of quiet and clear thinking, with the result that 
outside the considerable body of “fans” to whom games 

are not games but fetishes, the older gene- 
ge im ration are beginning to wonder whether they 
ehh ital may not have overdone their enthusiasm for 
a walking game that is admirably adapted to advancing 
years but is obviously inferior to more active and athletic 
games for the development of the younger generation. 
Golf has unquestionable attractions from the family point 
of view, because not only can parents and their children 
play on equal terms, but grandparents and grandchildren 
likewise, and for aught we know great-grandparents and 
great-grandchildren. That is, however, no sufficient reason 
for permanently diverting the young and able-bodied into 
the paths of the old and for consigning them to elderly 
recreations. We should all be sorry to see Young England 
exchanging boxing for bowls or cricket for croquet. Golf 
is much nearer bowls than it is to boxing, and resembles 
croquet rather than cricket, football, rowing, etc., which, 
moreover, have the priceless advantage of cultivating the 
team spirit and developing esprit de corps. It was, therefore, 


- no small shock to old Etonians and old Harrovians to learn 


that at the last Oxford and Cambridge Golf Match the 


| two University teams contained no fewer than three 


Etonians and five Harrovians, and that one of the latter 


_ had scratched in the Amateur Racquets Championship 


(which was for the first time captured by an American) 
in order that he might play Golf for his University! The 
sequel was even more disquieting to old Etonians when 
the University cricket season opened, and the Cambridge 
Freshman’s match was found to contain not a single Etonian, 
nor was there one Etonian in this year’s initial Oxford 
Eleven. We should like to hear the comments of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Bridgeman)—a famous 
Etonian and the father of famous Etonians—on such 
untoward episodes. 


Despite the Golf craze, for which the Press bears a large 
measure of responsibility, an ever-increasing number of 
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young men and girls all over the country, in every section 
of society, are anxious to learn lawn tennis, which ig in | FI 

every way worthier of able-bodied youth than | 
~assbiel any mere walking game can possibly be, | 
Your Game _hereare three ways of learninga game. The | 

best, of course, is by playing it—and Lawn | “( 
Tennis singles are better teachers than doubles, and wherever } sai 
possible should be played with somewhat better players than | che 
oneself. Secondly, by seeing it played by the cracks, 
e.g. at Wimbledon during the Championships, at which our 
home talent forgathers reinforced by many brilliant foreign | ys 
and overseas players. No one can watch first-class Lawn | wh 
Tennis without learning something. The third method of | son 
improvement is by imbibing the wisdom of the experts, | the 
which is almost as useful in the case of such intelligent | Go 
instructors as Mr. J. C. Parke (of Davis Cup fame, who) © 
retrieved the ashes from Australia in 1912) as seeing good} ag 
play. In this connection we can confidently recommend the | fut 
eminently readable and attractive book which our Lady } hav 
Champion, Miss McKane, has just written.* Indeed, we defy | 7~®* 
any Lawn Tennis player or would-be player to read it without Bal 
learning many things they ought to know. As a delightful, | (, 
self-taught, and natural player—with nothing of the machine | cho 
about her—the author is peculiarly fitted to explain the | Eac 
game in which she has distinguished herself to the point of | and 
being the only English winner of a Wimbledon Singles 
Championship since the War. Besides cultivating the “all- | ; ott 
court game,” Miss McKane is an intelligent and sympathetic , 
student of other people’s play, and an admirable judge of 
form, neither underrating nor overrating her opponents and | you 
instinctively realizing why games are lost and why they are | The 
won. This attractively written book is admirably illus- 
trated, and as it is retailed at the refreshingly moderate | 1,7” 
price of 5s., is bound to achieve the popular success it ton 
deserves as one of the best books that has yet appeared on | in ¢ 


fo] 
oO 
om oo 


Lawn Tennis. : iets 
us] 

* Lawn Tennis—How to improve your Game, by Kathleen McKane. Ward, To-c 
Lock & Co., Ltd., 5s. net. i to 
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x AND LABOUR 
he | 
m | “One great advantage of a non-political club like ours,” 


rer | said my friend Jones one cold evening, as we drew our 
an | chairs nearer to the blazing hearth, “is, that one can get 
as © variety of opinions on political and economic subjects. 
’ | [have gained far more real knowledge regarding our financial 
ur | and industrial problems from listening to the private dis- 
gn | cussions in this club than at any of the political clubs of 
wn | which Iam alsoa member. To-night I should like to hear 
of | some expressions of opinion from our friends here regarding 
3, the present political situation. Personally, I confess my 
1 | keen disappointment at the ‘do-nothing’ policy of the 
, Government. Trade and industrial conditions appear to 
me to be going from bad to worse. I don’t wish to appear 
od } as an alarmist, but I am bound to say that I regard the 
the | future of this country with the gravest apprehension. We 
\dy | have had four different Governments in office since the war 
efy | 8 Coalition under Lloyd George (which was strongly Liberal 
in its tendencies), Conservative under Bonar Law and 
Baldwin, Labour under Ramsay MacDonald, and again 
| Conservative with Baldwin as Prime Minister, who has 
une } chosen all the ‘ first-class brains’ for his Cabinet Ministers. 
the | Hach administration has failed to solve our economic troubles, 
;of | and conditions seem to have grown worse progressively 
sles | under each succeeding Government. So far as practical 
all- results are concerned, one administration seems to be no 
_ better than the others.” 
“T share Jones’s fears,” said Smith. ‘‘ Conditions are 
> of | certainly not improving. Go to the industrial centres and 
and | you will not find one of our staple industries prospering. 
are | | have had occasion to visit many of these towns recently, 
lus- | 2nd I found the same depression everywhere. Our engineer- 
‘ate | ne shipbuilding, coal, iron, cotton, wool, glass, and leather 
., | trades are all suffering. Only yesterday I was in Northamp- 
3 it ton and heard some heart-breaking accounts of the decline 
| 00 | in the leather and shoe trade. The slump has ruined the 
' local tanneries, which five or six years ago were flourishing 
- businesses and represented a capital of over £3,000,000. 


otic 


var, § To-day, the Northampton shoe manufacturers are forced 


to use leather imported from Holland and _ elsewhere. 
_I wonder how long it will be before all our shoe factories 
VOL. LXXXV 34 
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will go the same road as the tanneries, and we shall all be 
compelled to wear imported shoes !”” 

** Would it not be possible to persuade the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet to make a pilgrimage to our leading industria] 
towns?” said Brown. ‘‘ You remember that a similar 
tour on the part of Sir Robert Peel during the ‘Hun 
Forties’ opened that Minister’s eyes to the real state of 
affairs and led to immediate political action. If we can 
persuade our Ministers to concentrate their minds collectively 
upon our own industrial evils, and to think more of our home 
problems and less of those of other countries, some good 
may result.” 

““T heard Brown say something about our political 
leaders thinking,” said Green. ‘Do they really think! 
After reading some of their speeches I have come to the 
conclusion that they either do not think or else their mental 


powers are of an extremely low voltage. For example, 
only a few weeks ago Mr. Lloyd George was entertaining | 


a Welsh audience by recounting the marvellous benefits 
his post-war administration had conferred upon the British 
nation. He spoke of the advance in the value of the { 
sterling as one of those benefits due to his efforts. He said 
‘the £ rose, and rose, and rose,’ amidst the cheers of his 
audience. It is certain that neither Lloyd George nor. any 
of his cheering constituents understood what the boasted 
rise of the £ meant. Had an economic interpreter been 
present and permitted to translate George’s speech in plain 
and simple language he would have said: ‘ Under my adminis- 
tration the burdens of taxation rose, and rose, and rose! 
Since taxes must be paid in money, by increasing the value 
of the £ sterling my Government added to your burdens s0 
that the National Debt has grown to twice its original propor- 
tions!’ I wonder how much cheering would have followed 
that literal translation ? Since then we have heard similar 
rubbish spoken by Lord Birkenhead as to the ‘ wonderful 
financial policy’ which has doubled the value of the 4 
sterling since 1920. If these gentlemen would only tel 
their audiences what this policy has cost the farmers, the 
merchants, the manufacturers and wage-earners, this ‘ wonder: 
ful financial policy’ would be regarded as the product a 
some lunatic asylum!” ~ 


“Ah!” said Jones, “ but you forget the bankers. Se) 
how splendidly their profits have increased and how thei) 
shares have advanced since the £ began rising! Thely 
profits are so prodigious that they have great difficulty 
in hiding the real facts from the public. Hence the hundred) 
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of new palatial buildings being erected on all the choice 
sites throughout the country. What though a few million 
of our wealth producers have been ruined! What though 
unemployment continues! Why worry so long as London 
remains the world’s money centre? Do not forget that 
this policy of raising the £ sterling and the return to the 
gold-standard has the endorsement of the leaders of each 
of our political parties. It was accepted by Austen Chamber- 
lain when Chancellor of the Exchequer, by Sir Robert 
Horne, by Philip Snowden and Ramsay MacDonald, and 
now by Winston Churchill. Then look at the Press! 
How many daily or weekly journals of any prominence 
oppose it ? One must at least have some regard for public 
opinion.” 

“Public opinion be d——d!” said Green. ‘“‘ What do 
the public know of this subject ?_ Would you consult public 
opinion on the structure of the atom, or the theory of rela- 
tivity, or the efficiency of an internal-combustion engine ? 
What have any of our Chancellors of the Exchequer from 
the time of Goschen to the present incumbent of that office 
known of monetary science ? How long is it since one of 
these brilliant statesmen expressed the desire to raise 
British credit to the highest point—namely, 5 per cent. ? 
And when told that it was already higher than that—namely, 
3 per cent.—exclaimed, ‘That’s what I complain of; 
my ambition is to raise it to 5 per cent.!’ Did not Churchill 
himself confess only a year or two ago, during a certain 
trial, in answer to a question regarding his financial dealings 
with the late Sir Ernest Cassel, that he knew nothing what- 
ever of finance ? And yet Mr. Baldwin selects him as a 
suitable person to control the National Treasury! Can 
you wonder that we are always having to muddle our way 
through difficulties which are entirely the result of the 
maladministration of our own national affairs due to ignor- 
ance in official circles? The Press, again, seems to be 
dominated by financiers. Scarcely a single journal dare 
criticize the banking interests! The financial columns 
invariably read as though City editors were inspired from 
Lombard and Threadneedle Streets. They seem to regard 
the bankers as their real masters, and the editors-in-chief 
are loath to interfere with them. The resumption by our 


| bankers of their pre-war policy of loaning British credit 
_ to our foreign industrial rivals to enable them to compete 
» successfully with British industries has the full support 


of these financial writers. The City of London apparently 
contains one of the most disloyal spots in the whole British 
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Empire. Its interests are cosmopolitan—in its eyes the 
industrial progress of Great Britain is of quite secondary 
importance. The interests of the international financiers 
are considered as far above those of the British public. | 
haven’t forgotten what took place during those eventful 
weeks preceding Germany’s declaration of war, when the 
German bankers were permitted to raid our money market 
and reduce our gold reserves to less than £18,000,000! 
And in spite of that object-lesson, the same people are now 


clamouring for what they term ‘ London’s free gold market, | 


so that the Germans will be able to play the same game 
all over again ! ”’ 

“To my mind,” said Smith, “ this agitation on the part 
of our Anglicized Germans and pro-Germans for restarting 
a free gold market, just at the time when, according to our 
military writers, Germany is diligently preparing for another 
war, is highly significant. It was the financial classes and 
their Parliamentary representatives who were the most 
violent in denouncing Lord Roberts and others who strove 
to awaken the nation to a sense of danger of the impending 
war. The same classes to-day are lulling us into a sense 
of false security and enabling Germany to strengthen 
herself at our expense.” 

“The real danger,” said Brown, “is not so much from 
Germany as from our own Government. The country is 
in an appalling condition. One only hears of the unemployed 
who are living on the dole; the distress among the middle 
class who are being quietly wiped out arouses no interest. 
Thousands of small business-men are being forced into 
bankruptcy and are adding to the number of the unemployed. 
The landed aristocracy is being reduced in numbers; and 
the amazing feature of all this is the patient way in which 
the country accepts it. But discontent is growing, and 
although the dole has been regarded as a safeguard against 
civil war, it is a serious question whether the country will 
be able to support the unemployed very much longer. 
These men are also becoming wnemployable, and form a 
fruitful field for the propagation of Bolshevism. How much 
longer will Ministers remain inactive in face of these terrible 
dangers ? ” 


‘6 


** T confess,” said Green, ‘‘ I was frightened by the Prime’ ° 
Minister’s superficial speech at the Birmingham Town 
Hall a few weeks ago. You will remember that at the) 


beginning of the 1923 election Mr. Baldwin put his remedy 


for unemployment as the principal plank in his platform, and/ 


was ‘all out’ for Protection. At that time he was quite 
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enthusiastic on the subject, and believed that unemploy- 
ment was curable; but read what he said at Birmingham. 
He actually agreed with Ramsay MacDonald that the remedy 
for unemployment ‘was beyond human ken.’ This is 
humiliating to those of us who have worked for Baldwin 
and believed in him. Unemployment can be remedied. 
If a Government can create unemployment—as the Lloyd 
George Government created it—it can cure it, merely by 
reversing the process under which it grew.” 

“No doubt,”’ said Jones, ‘‘ we have fallen on evil times. 
We seem to be destitute of political leaders. Our so-called 
leaders are followers; their one object is to pursue an 
imaginary line of least resistance. Few of them lie awake 
at nights worrying over the country’s plight or try to find 
answers to these urgent problems. It has been stated often, 
both before and during the war, that England is devoid 
of statesmen.”’ 

“Our rulers are merely talkative politicians,” said 
Green. “Just read their speeches. What do they all 
amount to ?—Words, words, words! ”’ 

“T cannot understand,” said Brown, ‘‘ why the Prime 
Minister has lost faith in his panacea of Protection. He 
seems to have become thoroughly discouraged owing to the 
loss of the 1923 election. 

“Instead of being depressed over such a contretemps, he 
should have said, ‘ Let us first educate the public on these 
somewhat complex questions and consult them afterwards ! ’ 
Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues warn us against the spread 
of Socialism. But why don’t they follow the example of 
the Labour leaders by carrying on a campaign of education ? 
Our politicians deal only with generalities ; the public are 
crying out for knowledge—for a lead. ‘ What can we do to 
be saved?’ And what answer do they get? Here is 
a sample from the lips of Mr. Baldwin himself. At the 
Birmingham meeting, to which Green referred, the Prime 
Minister, after confessing that he had no remedy for unemploy- 
ment, said that there were certain things which would im- 
prove conditions. ‘The great end in sight,’ he said, ‘is 
stability. It is only determination that will produce that, 
and until you have stability you can have no confidence, 


_ and until you have confidence you can never get that 
» Icreased productive power, and through it that increased 
_ purchasing power, which is one of the absolute necessities 


of the bettering of our own trade in England.’ Now what 


' does this mean ? Remember, our Prime Minister was talking 


to the owners and operatives of all kinds of industries, 
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which are either closed down or on short time merely through 
lack of orders. He was supposed to be giving them advice, 
He tells them that they must first have determination and 
then stability, although he doesn’t say in which particular 
field or department stability is needed. Stability may 
mean stagnation. To stabilize conditions is to maintain 
them as they are, which is the very last thing any sensible 
Government would attempt at the present time. Then 
(he tells us) having achieved stability (or stagnation), we 
get confidence, and from confidence we get increased pro- 
ductive power, and through it increased purchasing power! 
Imagine one of these manufacturers going to his works the 
day after listening to the Prime Minister’s words of wisdom, 
and telling his workmen that he had discovered the secret 
of how to improve trade and get the wheels humming! 
The fact is that Mr. Baldwin reversed the natural order 
of things. Stability should come only after prosperity 
has been achieved. Confidence also is assured when business 
is good. What he should have said is as follows: ‘ Trade 
in this country is dull, not because the wants of the people 
are satisfied, but merely because they have an insufficiency 
of purchasing power of which they have been deprived by 
the outrageous taxation inflicted upon them and by the 


policy of the Banks in curtailing credit in order to raise — 


the value of the £. To restore prosperity, the Government 


must insist upon an expansion of the currency simultaneous | 
with a reduction of taxation. We must restore to the | 


people the purchasing power of which they have been 
robbed under the operation of the Cunliffe Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report. This will lead to an increase of orders 
and therefore to an increase of production, which will restore 
confidence; and having got all our productive facilities 
fully employed, we should try to stabilize conditions which 
will maintain prosperity.’ This is at least a feasible plan, 
and each step is in natural sequence.” 

“What frightens me,” said Smith, “is the apathy 
and blindness of our people to present conditions, which are 
carrying us inevitably to the brink of the precipice of national 
ruin! Mr. Baldwin has been told—and I think that he 
must know—that this is the last chance he may ever have 
as Prime Minister unless he can furnish a remedy for our 
industrial evils. And yet within a few months of his accession 
to power he throws up his hands in token of surrender by 
confessing his ignorance of the whole subject ! The country 
might vote for a Socialist Government at the next election 
in sheer desperation. It is true that Ramsay MacDonald 
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has stated that he knows of no remedy for unemployment, 
just as Mr. Baldwin has. But some of MacDonald’s 
associates—the more advanced Socialists—say that they 
have a remedy, and that by nationalizing our industries 
memployment will cease. The average voter might be 
willing to let the Socialists try their experiment. You will 
remember that a prominent member of the Labour Party 
redicted the advent of a Socialist Government at the 
end of Mr. Baldwin’s term of office as the result of Mr. 
Baldwin’s failure to solve the industrial problem. He 
predicted that the Conservatives would pursue a policy of 
masterly inactivity, and I fear this prophecy may be ful- 
filled.”’ 

“ Green thinks he could remedy unemployment if given 
the power,” I interjected. “I suggest that he give us an 
outline of his scheme.”’ 

“T shall be only too glad,” said Green, “if you will 
listen to me patiently. To be able to prescribe the remedy 
for a disease we must first understand its nature and cause. 
Ithink you will admit that our troubles are due to no natural 
causes. We have had no natural catastrophes such as 
famines, earthquakes or floods which have seriously inter- 
fered with production over any wide area. The harvests 
have been as usual. There is no breakdown on the part 
of our machinery or mills in furnishing goods, and there is 
no doubt the majority of our people are only too willing to 
work if given an opportunity. There is no shortage of 
raw material. So that we really have all the factors—that 
is, the essential factors—for the production of wealth, just 
as we had in pre-war times. Indeed, according to certain 
statisticians our facilities for producing wealth are far 
greater than they ever were. During the war we increased 
the capacities of our existing plants and built up hundreds 
of new ones, whilst we doubled and trebled the amount 
of our tools and machines, so that we were able to produce 
twice, if not three times, the amount of goods in a given 
time that we were able to do ten years ago. We have 
millions of people wanting these goods—in fact, the whole 
world is crying out for commodities of every description. 
How is it, then, that our machinery lies idle—hundreds of 
comparatively new factories are being scrapped, hundreds 
of thousands of men are unemployed—whilst we have all 
this unsatisfied demand for goods? There is one factor, 
and a most important factor, that is missing—namely, 
purchasing power. The people have not sufficient money 
with which to buy the goods they need. If we could place 
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at the disposal of every person in this country a sufficient 
number of £’s of purchasing power, within the space of a 
few weeks you would have all your works running full time 
and unemployment would cease. You will remember that 
for two years after the signing of the Armistice we had a 
great boom in trade—everything pointed to a long period 
of industrial prosperity. Money was both cheap and 
plentiful. Wages werehigh. The cheapness of the £ brought 
buyers from every quarter of the globe—America, France, 
Italy, Belgium, India, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and the Far East. A well-known pottery manufacturer 
in Bristol told me that he had never seen such activity in 
his line due to foreign orders for over thirty years; anda 
large proportion of these orders came from the United States. 
In India the rupee stood at 10 to the £ sterling, and in 
consequence the Hindu merchants were able to buy ex- 
tensively from us. But these conditions apparently were 
not favoured by the world’s financiers. It is a curious 
thing, but finance seems to thrive most in its work of destruc- 
tion; and so the bankers got together and determined to 
destroy this era of prosperity. It started in New York, 
under the advice of the German-Jew financier Paul Warburg, 
whom President Wilson had made chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Reserve Board. As the result 
of the contraction of the currency under this financier’s 
instructions, unemployment soon reached the startling 
number of seven millions in the U.S.A., and it was not until 
President Harding interfered and caused an expansion of 
the currency in 1922 that unemployment in America was 
relieved. In the meantime, we had had the Cunliffe 
Currency Commission’s Report here, and their advice to 
the Government was to carry out a similar suicidal ‘ War- 
burg’ policy. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government accord- 


ingly introduced the deflation policy, and our trade and | 


industries were brought to the ground, spreading ruin, 
bankruptcy, and unemployment throughout the country. 
The rupee fell to 15 to the pound, thus killing our export 
trade to India. From the evidence that was given to the 
members of that Currency Committee, these men sinned 
with their eyes open. They must have known what the 
results of their policy would be before it was introduced. 
One well-known financial writer at least warned the Com- 


mittee and the Government of the inevitable results that | 


would follow the raising of the £ sterling to its pre-war 
value. In a work that was published in 1917, entitled 
A Fraudulent Standard, the following statements appeared : 


a 


| 
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“Just now the Government is soliciting subscriptions to a loan of 
£2,000,000,000, and yet no satisfactory nor up-to-date definition of a £ has 
been given us. What kind of a £ does the Government require? And more 
important still, with what kind of a £ will the nation be called upon to 
repay this giganticloan ? These questions are of stupendous importance. The 
answer to the second question will determine whether the British nation is to 
be solvent or insolvent, whether the wealth-producers are to be bond or free, 
whether the loan can ever be repaid or not... . 

“The present purchasing power of money is very low, lower than it has been 
for very many years. The subscribers to the great War Loan are loaning very 
cheap £’s, i.e. cheap in relation to all the necessaries of life. A taxpayer can 
pay his taxes to-day without very serious difficulty, because he can buy money 
with little labour and few commodities. The £2,000,000,000 loan will represent 
in labour and general wealth not more than £1,000,000,000 represented a few 
years ago. With what kind of £’s will the Government repay the subscribers 
their interest and principal ? With cheap or dear ones? Will they be the 
credit and paper £’s subscribed, or golden £’s which may ultimately change to 
pounds of human flesh and blood! .. . 

“, . « The trick of doubling the National Debt can be done almost without 
publicity. It will be attempted, as sure as the sun rises. Watch the bankers ! 
Watch the Government! We shall first be told that the present high prices 
are ruinous, especially to the poor. Some of our half-baked Parliamentary 
economists will be induced to start this cry. Then we shall read that the cause 
is entirely owing to ‘inflation,’ to our great credit issues and our cheap paper 
money. The banks will begin to call in loans and reduce banking facilities, whilst 
the Government will be requested to retire the Treasury Notes and revert to 
our former good sound, honest gold currency! And down will go prices and 
up will go the purchasing power of money! Meanwhile, trade will be depressed, 
factories will close, and unemployment become general. It will simply mean a 
doubling of all debts, or rather a reduction of the means for paying the debts 
by 50 per cent. The first man, whether statesman, banker, moneylender or 
labour leader, who attempts to destroy the people’s money—the Treasury Notes 
should be publicly hanged! Every time a Government has attempted to lower 
prices by increasing the value of its currency, the people have had to pay for it 
by experiencing all the horrors of an industrial crisis. . . . 

“.. . Improving the currency means curtailing the supply of money and 
credit, reducing the mechanism of trade, lessening the demand for com- 
modities, depressing trade, ending in unemployment and starvation. .. . 


“It seems to me that what I have just quoted explains 
the whole cause of our present industrial crisis, and the 
remedy is to give back to the people the money of which 
they have been deprived deliberately by the action of the 
Treasury officials and of the banks. Before you can expect 
an improvement in trade the people must have money in 
order to make their demands effective. 

“*But where is the money to come from?’ you say. 
Where does money come from? It comes from the National 
Treasury and the banks, and those in control of these sources 
have the power to create money whenever they see fit. 
The whole position, and in fact the solution of this question, 
really rests with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
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bankers. But so long as they hold to their ancient theories 
and superstitions that money should be scarce and dear, 
so long will unemployment remain unsolved. I maintain 
that our monetary system is on an entirely false basis, 
The bankers have control of the national credit. They 
determine how much shall circulate, and consequently to 
what extent trade and industry shall prosper. They have 
been given this enormous power by our politicians without 
any responsibility for maintaining the nation’s trade at a 
normal level. In short, the currency to all intents and 
purposes belongs to the banks and not to the British public. 

“Why should the national credit be used merely for 
creating burdens for the taxpayer ? Why cannot it be used 
for their benefit? If this credit were used productively, 
every member of the community might soon be in receipt 
of a dividend, whilst the burdens of taxation would speedily 
disappear. 

“ Naturally every banker and every orthodox economist 
would hold up their hands in horror at such a proposal, 
The idea of a Government using the national credit for the 
public good has never occurred to any of our modern states- 
men. Their sole idea of raising money is by borrowing. 
The use of the King’s prerogative for creating money has 
been handed over to these private trading companies. 
Possibly before a scheme such as I have suggested could 
be inaugurated, a certain amount of instruction would have 
to be given to the public. But I maintain that the scheme 
is practicable, and would solve the difficulty of unemploy- 
ment. It is absurd to imagine that trade can revive until 


the people have been provided with sufficient money with | 


which to buy goods. For the revival of trade, purchasing 
power comes first. No man will go on making goods until 


he is assured of a market. The Government created the | 


present unemployment by allowing the reduction of currency 


and credit. They can cure unemployment by reversing | 
the process and restoring to the people the purchasing power | 


of which they have been deprived by taxation and by the 
bankers.” 


“Your scheme,” said Jones, “is not novel, and if the | 


Government were to contemplate seriously adopting it, 
they would have the whole of the Press and banking interests 
opposed to them. The cry of ‘inflation’ would be shouted 
from every house-top. If this is the only road to our 
national safety we shall never reach it.” 

‘“‘Maybe you are right,” said Green. “Great reform 


movements are only possible of success after the people : 
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have experienced great suffering. See what happened 
after the Napoleonic wars. You will find the same excuses 
offered by the politicians of that time, including Sir Robert 
Peel, for the evils which were the direct results of their 
own financial policy. Then, as now, they gave all kinds 
of excuses for the results of their folly—high price of com- 
modities, the Corn Laws, Protective tariffs, the foreign ex- 
changes, the need of Free Trade, over-population, over- 
production, the ‘cussedness’ of labour—in short, everything 
but the real cause. Finally, conditions got so bad that 
Sir Robert Peel grasped the Free Trade policy of Cobden 
as a drowning man clutches at a straw, with a hope that 
the country might be saved from the disasters of which he 
was the main author. Now it so happened that at the 
very time when the Free Trade policy was adopted, the 
gold discoveries in Australia and California brought into 
circulation a flood of gold which reversed Peel’s policy, 
causing ‘inflation’ and the advance of prices, and thus 
saved this country from final ruin. This was the real 
cause of the improvement in trade which changed the 
whole course of events. Cobden and the Free Traders 
naturally ascribed the revival of industry to the Free Trade 
policy; and from that day to this the average Britisher 
has been taught to believe that our prosperity since that 
date was the direct result of Cobdenism. A fresh dis- 
covery of gold, particularly in the British Empire, would 
naturally have a similar effect at this time, although at 
present there is no such indication of help reaching us. 
But think of the terrible waste of human energy, the dis- 
appointment, the heart-aches, the despair, the destruction 
of enterprise, the decadence that ensues from the refusal 
to use civilization’s substitute for gold ! 

“Mr. Baldwin has rightly received praise from the Press 
for his pacific utterances. His plea for goodwill and for an 
end to the antagonism between Labour and Capital is all 
well meant. But what he does not understand is that this 
antagonism is the direct result of financial policies which 
have brought about these unfortunate conditions. Capital 
and Labour are natural partners; the real enemy is Finance ! 
It is Finance that sets Labour against Capital, and Capital 
against Labour. Who is responsible for the fall in wages 
and the heavy taxation which is breaking the back of 
Industry? Finance! The Money Power has become 
supreme, as Mr. Lloyd George told us some time ago. And 
he—more than anyone—is responsible for placing the 
financiers in this position. The financier is able to over- 
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rule and over-ride statesmen, journalists, economists, and 
all others. And until this power is curbed and made subject 
to the country’s industrial and trade needs, Mr. Baldwin 
will preach peace in vain. The people will have to be 
taught that the real enemy of both Capital and Labour— 
that which keeps them in a continuous state of warfare— 
is Finance. The very soul of what is called Capitalism—the 
system by which wealth is taxed by and for those who 
produce nothing—who neither toil nor spin—is Finance, 
Proudhon, the French Economist, was right. He placed 
his finger on the root of the world’s industrial difficulties—the 
Money Monopoly. The German Jew, Mordecai—better 
known as Karl Marx—invented a philosophy which is utterly 
false by fastening upon the manufacturers the crime of 
which Finance is solely responsible. Marx was either 
ignorant of Finance, or he acted as the Financiers’ agent 
provocateur by putting Labour against Capital, driving a 
wedge between two natural allies. 

** As soon as the masters and men realize this fact they 
will organize and declare war on the common enemy, and 
then we may look for industrial peace, but not before. 
Money should be the servant of industry, and not its master. 
Our bankers are the finest recruiting agents for Bolshevism 
that could possibly be selected. If I were a member of 
the Bolshevist or Communist Party, I think I should rejoice 
at the present attitude of the men who control the National 
Credit. Bolshevism, if it ever attains supreme power, will 
be constructed on the ruins of the present industrial system. 
Our bankers, economists, City editors, and orthodox financial 
writers are doing their best to destroy civilization by making 
the conditions of life for millions impossible. Mr. Baldwin 
and his Cabinet, in spite of their huge majority in the House 
of Commons, are confessedly unable to grapple with this 
problem of unemployment. All we can do, therefore, is 
to stand aside and watch the course of events. We are in 
for some great and vital changes, which most of us will 
live to witness. One can only pray that these events and 
changes will be ushered in without bloodshed.” 

As several members had to catch their trains, our meeting 
then terminated. 

ARTHUR KITSON 
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NEW DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD 
KOSSUTH, GARIBALDI, anp MICHAEL COLLINS. 


KossutH.—Hail, Hero! you have been more successful 
than I. You, with the other great English-speaking races, 
have not only beaten my secular enemies the Austrians, 
but you have freed your country. Anyone can beat the 
Austrians in battle, but to gain freedom is a more difficult 
task. 

GARIBALDI.—I, too, bid you hail, for you were more 
successful also than I. You have founded a republic 
which I had to forgo. But you, too, have lived to see the 
freedom and unity of your country. Ah! the English 
are a great, a noble people: no doubt they helped you 
as they helped me. And the cursed priests could not stop 
either of us. 

Cottins.—Holy Mother of God! ’Tis queer notions 
you have here, altogether. Me found a republic, that got 
meself shot by the Republicans because I had to keep the 
King of England in Ireland! Me fight the Austrians, when 
I gave up my job in London so I'd not go to France (a 
d——d dirty job they told me, and anyways d——d dan- 
gerous) ! Me helped by the b y English! Me go against 
the holy priests! Why, ’twas the English we were fighting, 
bad luck to them, the oppressors of my country. And of 
course the priests were for us, for aren’t they Irishmen 
first and priests afterwards? ’Tis little trouble they would 
make in giving you absolution for killing an Englishman ! 

Kossutu.—It seems, my friend, that the whole story 
has not percolated to the Shades. But it is curious that 
the English, whom we knew as the Hope of Freedom over 
all the world, should appear to you as bloodstained oppressors. 
Did they visit you with lashes? Did they scourge and 
imprison and violate your women? Did they proscribe 
your language? Did they deprive you of all share of 
government in your own country? Was there an alien 
Prefect in the meanest village, an alien Judge in every 
Court of Justice? Did they throw thousands of you into 
foul dungeons without trial or pretence of trial? ‘Tell us 
of your sufferings and how you overcame them. 

GaRIBALDI.—Tell us. It will be good to hear again 
the story of;the victory of Freedom and the unification of a 
nation: the gallant fight of the few against the many. 
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Like us you found, I doubt not, that in fair fight the justice 
of your cause was enough; like us you would not sully the 
fair name of Freedom with the methods of the Carbonari~— 
the dagger and the bomb. Oh for another fair fight on 
the open hill! It is hard, I know, when the oppressor 
falls into your hand, to refrain from insult and even too 
hasty justice. But I punished even the murderers of 
priests. Tell us of your fights in the open field. 
Cotitins.—Well now, I declare ’tis little ye know at 
all! And we with such a good publicity service! Between 
me and you, it was the publicity—what they call propa- 
ganda—that did the trick. More than the fighting: fight- 
ing’s no damn good at all. We tried that in °16, and you 
can’t fight against the English. Not but what we had as 
many rifles and revolvers, but the boys wouldn’t stand up 
to them in the open. It was like this, d’ye see. When we 
picked off a peeler, or an officer going to a tennis-party, and 
the Government sent down an armoured car to burn the 
houses all round—or maybe the peelers got out of hand 
and did a burning on their own—our publicity men set 
up such a screech in all the newspapers all over the world 
about the brutality of the English, and the innocent people 
turned out of hearth and home by the English Huns and 
the like, that the poor, silly English Government got the 
wind up and stopped what they called “ retaliation.” 
They never let the soldiers or the police stir a finger, so 
they didn’t, after we had some of those screeches let out. 
I will say that for that b y Mexican, he could fight 
d——d well on paper. So when the boys saw they would 
not be hurt whatever they did, it put a grand heart in them. 
And when the officers knew they would get the sack if any 
Sinn Feiner or Sinn Feiner’s house was touched, they con- 
fined the men to barracks, and fair terrified them to pre- 
vent them retaliating. They kept indoors themselves, too, 
mostly, and we had to go and kill some of them in bed. 
But after a bit the Mexican and his publicity men had to 
invent the English outrages. Sure it was easy enough for 
them boys! Easier, maybe, than to find a real outrage at 
the best of times. And how was the feller in Chicago or 
Moscow or London itself to know it wasn’t a real outrage? 


Ye’ll not believe it, but some of them Parliament men in (| 


London lapped it down more easily even than the Yanks, 


when we told the tale. I declare to God there was many 4 


one of them would believe us rather than their own Govern- 


ment, for them Dublin Castle fellers was no great shakes 
at publicity. Not but what we couldn’t give them real § 
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outrages time and again. Ye see, we had a lot of English 
uniforms that we got off Tommies that we’d caught and 
killed by ones and twos, when they was out courting a girl 
maybe. And then we’d dress the boys up and go and burn 
one of them d——d creameries that take the milk from a 
whole countryside. And sure enough some tomfool of a 
Unionist in Dublin would write to the papers and blame 
it on the soldiers—some high-up feller with a name everyone 
knows. What did it matter that everyone in Ireland 
knew who done it, and that there was many in the country 
that wished the creameries away—good Sinn Feiners, too ? 
So, d’you see, we got propaganda from the English too, 
and what with our own publicity, and the high-up people, 
generals and the like, not wanting to lose their job, and one 
or two bombs that we put about in England itself, and 
threatening letters to the Ministers and the like, we soon 
had the English beat. 

But it was a near thing at the end, I will say now, between 
friends, just before the truce. The English were getting 
better at the game, and were catching one or two of the 
boys now and then, and not sticking them in gaol just to 
let them out, but just putting them away. And this was 
beginning to frighten the boys, and they were tired of 
sleeping out of their beds. The English were getting better 
at propaganda, too. And some of the young officers were 
taking a hand on their own, too—no nonsense about some 
of them chaps—and that worried the boys. The Mexican 


‘would have gone on till everyone in Ireland had learned 


Irish. But 1 knew the boys would not stand it much 
longer, and I made the truce. Then we were all right, for 
the boys could come into their beds and I could talk to 
them and teach them. And I got the publicity men to 
say that it would want one hundred and fifty thousand men 
to conquer Ireland, and the English Ministers believed it. 
Moryah! Half or a quarter of what they had there would 
have stopped it all, if the soldiers had a free hand. I 
could hardly keep a straight face when the English Ministers 
told me how many more men they would want to beat us, 
and I knowing it was myself had put out the tale. Well, 
well, we lost the six counties—the English Ministers were 
firm enough about that. But we got the rest of Ireland, 
and we should have a republic by now if that d——d Mexican 
had had the sense of a louse. He wouldn’t see that even 
the poor, silly English Ministers knew they couldn’t get 
the quiet life they wanted if they went playing Old Harry 
with the Ulstermen. He wouldn’t see we had got all we 
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wanted, and that he could play about with his d——q 
Irish language as much as he wished. Truth is, he hated 
to see me in the limelight and not him. He must needs 
start the old game on me, and not any more on the English, 
But I knew a trick or two. I had my publicity, too. And 
I beat him stiff, though he got me at the long last. But 
he druv me to back up the Treaty, and the King of England 
in Ireland, and the six counties for themselves, though God 
knows I would have thrown the whole thing over when once 
we had got firm set, but he wouldn’t let us get firm set, 
bad luck to him! And here I am with a bullet in the brain, 

GARIBALDI.—What, stranger, have you not secured the 
unity of your country ? Have you not founded a republic ? 
Was your method of fighting to shoot unarmed men in their 
beds ? If you failed to secure what you were fighting for, 
no one can blame you, provided your hands are clean. Did 
I not wait ten weary years after the fall of the Roman 
Republic? But if your methods were murder and lies, 
if you never fought fair, if you deceived your countrymen 
as you tricked the gallant English—for I have heard nothing 
yet to show that they are not still as I knew them—then 
they were right to shoot you like a dog, and I should have 
done the same myself. 

KossutH.—Peace, peace, my friend. He has not yet 
told us what provocation he suffered. Even in Italy, 
when you were struggling for freedom, the dagger and the 
bomb of the assassin were not unknown. Orsini failed, yet 
who knows but that his attempt moved the degenerate 
successor of the Corsican to give you that help without which 
even you would have failed? Strong in the knowledge 
of your country’s sufferings, conscious of the righteousness 
of your cause, you accepted any help. 

If this man saw his country suffering, if his body bears 
the marks of the scourge, if his wife, his daughters, have 
been outraged by the English officers, if his little fields have 
been taken from him, if he could get no justice from alien 
judges—why should not the weak use what weapons they 
can? And did they not murder him at last ? 

Cottins.—I tell ye ’twas the Mexican got me at the 
latter end, not the English. And I’d have ye know no 
Englishman would have the guts to whip an Irishman, and 
no Irish girl would be raped, if that’s what ye mean, by an 
Englishman or anyone else if she didn’t ask for it. And 
no one could take away our land—hadn’t we got it bought out 
with millions and millions of English money? Sure the 


Land Commission wouldn’t let anyone take that away off | 
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us—and weren’t they reducing the rents every day? 
Good honest Irishmen that they were, they’d not be letting 
a feller be wronged, so be as he wasn’t a landlord. And as 
for the oppression, I wish I had that same Mexican here to 
tell ye the tale, but wasn’t it in all the papers ?—seven 
hundred years of it, or a thousand maybe, that we were 
ground down by the English and the Nationalist members 
telling of it in the Parliament in London every day of their 
lives. I’m thinking we was a bit hard on them fellers, 
for ’twas grand publicity they gave us, screeching away 
about the oppression and the English grounding us down 
and all that cod. Devil a ground did I see, but mind ye 


there was oppression at one time. If a feller didn’t pay 


his rent, or if he shot an agent or a landlord, back away in 
the Land League times, they’d have him put in gaol, sure 
as a knife. And ’twas because some of them remembered 
all that we was able to hould the boys as long as we did. 

But, between me and you, there was precious little 
oppression in my time. We wanted to get rid of them 
Parliament chaps, and of the gombeen men that were their 
uncles or cousins. And we knew we had no chance of 
doing that while the English were about. Redmond had 


_ the English in his pocket, and it’s little show we would 
_ have got if Redmond had his Home Rule set going. Like 


as not, all the Government offices would have stayed full 
of shoneens,* and all the jobs gone to the gombeen men 
and their cousins. And we wanted to put the fear of God 


into the Ulstermen, and how could we have harried them 


when we knew that Redmond would have had to give them 
Home Rule too, if we had it? By the same token, it’s 
what we had to do ourselves, at the latter end, as ve been 


telling ye. 


And to think that we might have had them, too, if the 
war had gone on a bit longer, or if the English had been 


_ beat! If them Germans had won the fighting—but they 


couldn’t, so we had to make the best of it. Did ye 
hear how I sent some of the boys—Ginerals, I called them, 
and grocers’ curates mostly—to lay a wreath on the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier away there in France ? 


. ‘Twas a grand idea, that, and they laid a wreath, so they 
_ did, and they fighting all they knew against the French in 
the Great War! °Tis queer altogether how the English 
_ beat the Germans and couldn’t beat us—but there, them 


Germans was no dam good at publicity ! 
KossutH.—My friend, let us leave this man. He is 


* The Sinn Fein name for Loyal Irishmen. 
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not one of the great Band of Brothers who fought for 
Freedom. 

You, stranger, have desecrated that great name. You 
have murdered unarmed men in their beds; you have lied 
to the world, not for freedom’s sake, but to win a mean 
advantage in party feuds of your own. Your judges and 
your magistrates, it seems, were Irishmen, not Englishmen; 
your fields were given to you by England, not taken away 
by her. Your women were not insulted, your homes were 
not outraged, except by yourselves. You have fought— 
if it can be called fighting—only for a faction. 


You claim to have made a nation. Know, stranger, | 


that fraud, murder, and ingratitude are not the stuff of 
which nations are built. Leave us! Your place is with 
the Catilines and the Jack Cades, not with Kossuth and 
Garibaldi. 

Lucrianus RESTITUTUS 


bal Sia 


THE MIRACLE OF POLAND 


Ir seems extraordinary to me how very little I realized the 
Miracle of Poland’s recovery before I went there last March. 
It seems, of course, more extraordinary still, that other 
people’s ignorance equalled mine, and the oddest part of 
all is, how much interest there really is in one of the greatest 
romances the world has ever seen, and what has been 
enacted before our eyes in the last few years. 

Why this ignorance? Why has everything been mini- 
mized and explained away? It is difficult to say. Sym- 
pathizers with the Bolshevist movement found it hard to 
forgive the battle of Radzimin, where the famous Reac- 
tionary, venturing for the first time outside its own country, 
was scattered to the winds by a newly raised, undisciplined 
body of citizens, and retreated with the loss of 70,000 prisoners. 

There was another reason too, I think. On my way 
home, I met in Paris a man in a responsible position in the 
League of Nations. I was expressing to him my admiration 
of the passionate patriotism of the Poles. ‘‘ Ah!” he replied. 
“Passionate patriotism! They must get out of that. It 
does not accord well with Universal Brotherhood !” 

Now I know well that Universal Brotherhood is one of 
the catchwords of the day, but those simple souls who, like 
myself, believe that racial and patriotic feelings are among 
the strongest we have—who think that compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes at home must be accepted before compulsory 
arbitration among different nations can succeed, and who 
also hold that those ardent reformers who have not been so 
fortunate as to secure a reasonably efficient, just, and 
incorrupt Government in their own countries, had better 
go home and stay there until they have, lest war be upon us 
before we are aware—must be interested in the struggles and 


_ victory of one of the most intensely patriotic nations on earth. 


In 1920 the situation of the Poles appeared desperate. 
They had been subjected by the Germans, still more by 
the Russians, to a course of tyranny and oppression which 
might have broken the spirit of any people in the world. 
The Polish language was forbidden, and women teaching it 
to their children might be sent to Siberia. Poles were kept 
out of all responsible positions and untrained in government. 
In the Russian provinces education was practically nil. 


Their national records—books, manuscripts, pictures—were 
seized and taken to Russia. Their public buildings were 
| defaced, and on their famous parade ground where 
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Napoleon had reviewed their troops, a Russian Church was 
built. No measure of freedom was left them. When their 
Russian and German masters fled the country was left in 
a state of anarchy—no Government, no trained men, no 
army, no judges, no police, no money, no help of any kind, 
This was the state of the country when the Bolshevists 
invaded it in 1920. The cruelties they inflicted on the 
helpless population were beyond all belief. They had three 
regiments of women, who fought with them and were even 
crueller than the men. General Sikorski, now Minister of 
War, then commanding at the front, told me that many of 
the things they did were unmentionable, but among lesser 
horrors, they ordered some prisoners to dig their own 
graves, then broke all their bones, and tortured them for 
thirty-six hours. On another occasion the women laid their 


prisoners out on the ground and galloped their horses | 


backwards and forwards over them till they were dead. They 
tortured even the animals, and it was a common practice to 
cut off their hoofs and turn them back into the fields, 
This terrible horde was within ten miles of Warsaw, and 
our Minister reported that there was nothing but “‘ rabble” 
between them and the city. They offered peace terms, 
which some advised the Poles to accept, but which would 


have made them slaves for ever. But the unspeakable | 


cruelties of the Bolshevists, instead of breaking their courage 
and spirit, roused it to boiling-point. They refused the terms 
with scorn. The people flew to arms, boys of twelve and 
old men, workmen armed with scythes, women formed 
themselves into regiments and demanded to be led to the 
front. The General who commanded them told me that at 
first he kept the women in the rear, and employed them on 


sentry and guard duty, where, he said, nothing escaped their | 
vigilant eyes, and deserters and spies had a nasty time. | 


But they were not satisfied with this, and the Poles were 


so short of soldiers that the General acceded to their request, | 


and ordered them to the front, where they served the guns, 
and were, he said, as steady and as disciplined as any body 
of men he had ever seen. As all the world knows, the 
citizen army of Poland beat the Red Army, whose courage 
appears to have been in inverse ratio to its cruelty, at the 
battle of Radzimin on August 15, 1920, and drove the 


Bolshevists out of the country, leaving 70,000 prisoners | 
behind them. It is to the eternal honour of Poland that, | 
after all they had suffered, there were no reprisals or | 
massacres, and that their Revolution, in striking contrast to | 
the Russian one, was accomplished almost without bloodshed. | 


They were free, but in what a position! The Russians 


7 
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a3 | had swept the country bare of live stock and agricultural 
ir | machinery, the Germans had removed, as in France, the 
in \ essential parts of machinery in factories, in order to prevent 
10 future competition, the Treasury was empty, there was 
d, great want of food and coal, bread was scarce, the beet 
ts and potato crops were bad, the winter came earlier than 
he usual and was bitterly cold, the Russians had removed most 
ee | of the locomotives and rolling stock, had burnt many of 
en | the stations, schools, and other public buildings, what was 
of | left of the passenger trains had no windows and no heating. 
of | There were no trained men to take over the Government, 
er no Civil Service, no police, no anything. .. . 

vn Those who have watched the recovery of Poland describe 
‘or it as a miracle. All parties, all classes, people of every 


ei shade of opinion, have pulled together, all political parties 
3€9 have put their country first. They have improvised a very 
ey liberal Constitution, with adult suffrage for both sexes, votes 
to | at twenty-one for the Diet, and at thirty-one for the Senate 
or Upper Chamber. Citizens of twenty-five are eligible for 
nd | the Diet, and of forty for the Senate. Several women, 
>” | notably Mme. Szebecko, were among the first to be elected. 
Mme. Szebecko will represent Poland at the next meeting 
ild | of the Women’s International Conference. 
ble The Poles have now a Ministry of which any country 
we | might be proud. The Prime Minister, M. Grabski, has intro- 
ms | duced the gold standard, and stabilized the currency. The 
nd | mark had fallen to forty millions to the pound, and life was 
red | almost impossible. He introduced heavy taxation, both 
the ( direct and indirect, and, to meet the exigencies of the 
at | moment, a capital levy, which, I was told by the head of 
on | the Socialist Party, was paid without protest or evasion, for 
eir | the country’s sake. But I believe all parties are agreed 
me. | that it would be fatal to industry to repeat it. The Poles 
ere | haverepaid us five millions of our loan tothem. They have 
est, | had very little outside help. M. Grabski is reducing Govern- 
ins, | ment expenditure to a minimum, and hopes to balance his 
' budget at the end of 1925. This has been effected without 
F an international loan. Poland is developing a hard-working 
age and businesslike middle class, the want of which was one 


of the reasons of her fall. She has now a steady and 
_ incorruptible body of police. 
__ M. Kiedron, the Minister of Commerce, is endeavouring 


hat, | in all ways to facilitate trade, especially in the agricultural, 

or? sugar, mining, and timber industries, in which Poland is 
tto) extremely rich. Exports have risen from 33 per cent. to 
ned. 95 per cent. of her imports. The public buildings are being 


| carefully restored, and M. Tizsha, Minister of Railways, 
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must be proud of the lines. One goes from Ostend to War. I 
saw, in very comfortable carriages, without a change, ] 
Poland has a fine army of 250,000 men, which is less in f 
proportion to her population than Czecho-Slovakia, a 
Roumania, or Lithuania. The Minister of War is General f 
Sikorski, of whom Marshal Foch said, “ Keep your eye on p 
that young man. He has a great future.” c 

There is a delightful Opera House in Warsaw, which was 
the original home of the Russian ballet, and whence most t 
of the celebrated dancers came. They have a natural, ) 
smooth gliding grace, which is very pleasant to watch. I ¥ 
saw the Ballet of the Lac du Cygne beautifully put on and | 
performed. There are good theatres. The public buildings ti 
are being well restored. The Russians had destroyed all C 
the villa residences round the town, but these are being | 2 
rebuilt. Farther away I am told that some of the big | % 
estates are models of farming, the big land-owners are great ti 
farmers themselves, and specialize in horse breeding. The ai 
stock is being rapidly restored. Labour conditions are better, | 4 
an eight-hour day has been instituted, and there are only | 4% 
about 150,000 unemployed in a population of thirty millions, tl 

Two of the greatest difficulties of the country are the}; 2 
Jewish Question and that of Agrarian Reform. Poland has 
always been hospitable to the Jews, since the days of | P 
Casimir the Great, who had a Jewish love, and for her sake, : m 


allowed her people to come in when persecution drove them 
from other countries. They number now 15 per cent. of | 
the whole population, nearly 50 per cent. in Warsaw, and~ 
were demanding autonomy—which, as in other countries,j 4 
had to be refused them. The Agrarian Reform was made 
in a hurry, and all parties now agree that to divide all the 
land up is impracticable, as the big sugar and timber) “ 
industries cannot so be carried on. Compromises are being) ‘'¢ 
sought and found, and when stability is secured, Poland| 
should become one of the greatest corn, coal, sugar, andj 88 
timber exporting countries of the world. The question off 2é 
the Danzig corridor is always with them, but Poland's 
increasing desire is to live in peace with her neighbour 
and to develop her own industries. She hopes intensely to 
secure direct representation in the League of Nations at the 


next election. ' 
| Bi 


it 


- an 


We women may well be proud of the fact that it is 
almost universally acknowledged in Poland that it was the 
steady, invincible spirit of the women which saved the 
country. Pan Dembicki, one of the leading journalists 1” 
Poland, and President of their Conference, told me that his)” 
father used to say to him when he was a boy, ‘“‘ Work—gely 
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rich, You have no country—it is all that is left for you!” 
But his mother always said, ‘‘ Wait—hope—Poland will be 
free one day. Keep yourself for that.” It is like going to 
another world to meet women who have been sent to Siberia 
for teaching their children the Polish language. It was a 
penal offence for years, but there is no Polish child who 
cannot speak its mother-tongue. 

The women of Poland are doing splendid work now and 
they are sticking to it well. I had the privilege of meeting, 
at a party given by Mme. Kiedron, many of the women 
who are doing big work in Poland. The hospitals are being 
thoroughly reorganized, and for the first time, a system of 
training nurses is being augurated by Miss Bridges, the Red 
Cross Matron. Until lately, there was not a single trained 
nurse in the country. The great Jewish hospital, under 
Miss Greenwald and Miss Geary, is doing great work, and 
training women in the elements of home nursing. There is 
an organized system of education in citizenship by meetings 
and propaganda, for which carefully prepared leaflets are 
issued, by Mme. Sobanska, who conducts it, specially for 
the outlying provinces, in which education was absolutely 
neglected under the Russian Government. 

The Catholic League of Polish women, under the 
Presidency of Princess Czetwertynska, has, besides religious 
instruction, clubs for girl teachers, for young working girls, 
for mothers, and for newspaper boys, with a circulating 
library, canteens in the poorest districts for the hungry, a 
sewing section for unemployed girls, co-operative food stores, 
and a care section for wounded soldiers. 

The Country Women’s Association, first founded by Mary 
Kleniewska in 1895, is an organization for bringing together 
country women all over Poland. It cares for thousands of 
refugees and children, it increases food production, and 
teaches forgotten crafts of spinning and weaving, it promotes 
gardening and seed culture, fowl keeping and egg production, 
needlework, etc. It organizes and finances craft and house- 
keeping schools and classes, and provides literature. It has 
members through the whole country, a club in most villages, 
and a shop where members can sell their fruit, fowls, eggs, 
and preserves. 

_The Providence Foundation, founded by Mme. de 
Bishing, started in 1918 a home for girls who came to 
Warsaw to be trained as teachers. The need was immense, 
a system of elementary instruction had to be organized, and 
60,000 primary school teachers were required, and the keen- 
hess was so great that the students were obliged to rent 
beds in rooms where several other people slept. It has been 
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a great success, and a very much larger building was 
acquired and opened in 1923. Poland is mad for education, 
The scholars in primary schools have increased from 
450,000 in 1917 to 1,200,000, in the secondary schools from 
80,000 to 117,000. More than one-tenth of the whole 
population attend school, and there is an average of one 
teacher to every 59 pupils. There are five universities, 
with 15,765 students, about one-fifth of which are women, 
and many of whom are obliged to earn their living at the 
same time. There are 476 technical schools and 175 training 
colleges for teachers. The Providence Foundation has a big 
work to perform. 

The Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. are also doing a great 
work, Women’s Institutes are spreading through the country, 
and the Circle of Polish Women, the Circle of Women’s 
Work, and others, are toiling hard. The classes are working 
together. Women who were multi-millionaires are now 
earning a small living, but they are satisfied to be working 


for Poland. “It is worth it all,” I heard one of them say, 
“Our country is free.’ I know at least one Institution 
which was started and financed by women who sold their : 
last ornaments to do it. | 
I am proud to say that no outside person has helped 
more in the good work than Lady Max Miller, the wife of | 
our Minister, who knows everyone, and to whom everyone | 
comes for help and advice. She was full of all that had : 
been done. ‘“ You don’t know, because you can’t imagine | 
what it was like five years ago!” she was always saying | 
to me. : 
And it is at first almost impossible to believe in what | 
has been done, and done by hard personal work, day in, | 
day out. One of the things that struck me most was the | 
devotion to religion. The cathedral was always full, the 
rich, the poor, the maimed, and the halt, with listening faces 
turned towards the altar. Hardly a man passes it without } 
taking off his hat. The Poles have much to learn from the | 
Western world, but they have also something to teach it | 
—their passionate patriotism, their live sense of religion. | 
Women of all countries may well be proud of the part they | 
have played there. Without their steady courage, the | 
country was lost. With it, it can never be conquered. | 
Poland fell in old days, chiefly through its internal dis-_ 
sensions. It has been restored by splendid courage and — 
devotion, and by the national spirit which its women kept 
alive in their homes, through the long, dark years of tyranny | 
and oppression. 
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EURIPIDES THE SOEPTIC 


EURIPIDES was born in 480 B.c., and was, therefore, not an 
eye-witness of the Persian overthrow at Salamis and Plataea, 
having, as an infant, other concerns of his own. Things 
seen make a deeper impression than things heard. Faith was 
easy for the men who saw with their own eyes God’s justice 
vindicated, and the spoiler defeated and spoiled ; it was less 
easy for one who was a younger contemporary of the great 
Sophists, Gorgias and Protagoras, men who preached, as 
Matthew Arnold preached, sweetness and light, but who 
questioned, as Matthew Arnold questioned, the traditional 
beliefs of their time. Euripides was not the man to accept 
thoughtlessly the prevalent views of orthodoxy, and the 
pioneers of progress, who do not always “ advance foot by 
foot,” are regarded in every age with not unnatural sus- 
picion as the champions of revolt and rebellion. Euripides, 
while he lived, was misunderstood and disliked; that was 
inevitable for a thinker who was so much in advance of his 
age as to advocate the cause of women and to question the 
righteousness of slavery. Fifty years after his death he 
came into his own, and won the praise and the popularity 
which had been refused him almost all his life. And in 
our own time he is better known and more appreciated than 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, because he has been fortunate 
enough to find in Gilbert Murray a scholar and a poet who 
has interpreted him admirably to English readers. The 
method of interpretation has, it must be admitted, given us 
a beauty different from the beauty of the original; but any 
kind of beauty, even if it is not the exact truth, is always 
welcome, and we have good reason to be grateful. Further, 
the spirit of Euripides has much in common with the spirit 
of the twentieth century. The suffragettes might have 
found—perhaps did find—many of their arguments for 
demanding the vote in the Medea; it will be sufficient to 
quote one passage :— 


Men say of us we live a sheltered life 

Within the house, and they go out to fight. 
Fools ! Well I know that I would rather stand 
Thrice in the line of shields than bear one child. 


The Jon, from which my first selection is taken, is of 
uncertain date. I begin with it, because what better 
beginning could there be than a song of sunrise? The 
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play itself, in spite of some passages of surpassing beauty, is 
nothing less than shocking; it is clearly the poet’s hope 
that his audience will be offended, and will in consequence 
be driven to revise the conventional view of religion. 
Farther than this the poet dared not go; any play which 
did not accept the recognized legends about the gods would 
have had no chance of being performed at Athens. What 
he could do, and what he actually did, was to give the 
brutal facts in all their naked repulsiveness, in the hope 
that his audience might be compelled to realize that such 
beliefs were incompatible with true religion. Phoebus in 
the story is a cruel, licentious god ; Creusa a wronged, innocent 
woman ; Ion, the child whom she bore in anguish and shame, 
and left to die, has grown up, unknown to her, as the god’s 
acolyte. Standing in front of Apollo’s temple, under the 
shining cliffs of Parnassus, the boy sings his morning song, 
while the Greeks, who have come to consult the Oracle, pass 
into the sanctuary. Even the young Samuel, dedicated to 
the ritual of the Tabernacle, is less attractive than this 
gallant boy, who delights in his twofold task of cleansing 
the shrine and driving away with bow and arrows the birds 
which are attracted by the votive offerings. The summit 
of Parnassus (8,000 feet above the sea) cannot be seen from 
Delphi; the reference in “ Parnassus’ height” is to the 
Phaedriades, the twin shining cliffs which rise to a height 
of 2,000 feet behind the temples of Delphi, with the fountain 
of Castaly—alas ! now no longer silver-eddied—at their base. 
The whole civilized world is indebted to the French for their 
excavations on the famous site. Chief among the many 
treasures brought to light is the bronze charioteer. His is 
a strong, almost brutal, face ; it is very clear that he meant 
to win the race,and won. The writer was fortunate enough 


to visit Delphi at the end of the last century when the | 


excavations were in progress, and he treasures an abiding 
memory of the two Frenchmen in charge of the work, their 
single-hearted devotion to the great cause, and their courtesy 
to strangers. ‘‘ How long will you stay ? ” we asked, feeling 
that a year-long exile in this lonely spot involved many 
discomforts ; and they answered with a smile, ‘‘ Till the work 
is finished.” It is worth while to add that a modern Greek 
village had occupied the site of the temples. The French 
began by building a far better village some little distance 
away, which the peasants gratefully accepted in exchange 


for their own. Then the French cleared the ancient site | 


and began the work of excavation. 
It is sunrise, and Ion sings his morning-song :— 


ee 
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EURIPIDES THE SCEPTIC 


ION’S MORNING-SONG, 82-111. 


The chariot wheels of day 

Are shining, and the Sun begins to flame. 
Before him flee away 

The stars to holy Night, from whom they came. 


And lo! Parnassus’ height 
Untrodden now from yonder orb divine 
For men receives the light : 
Floats the dry myrrh in smoke through Phoebus’ shrine, 


And there the Hellenes throng 

Round her, the Delphian, on that holy seat 
Three-footed, while in song, 

What Phoebus peals, her faithful lips repeat. 


But now I summon ho! 
You Delphian ministrants : to Castaly 
The silver-eddied go: 
Wash and be clean: then seek the sanctuary. 


And most of all beware 

Of idle words that might offend a guest: 
Be all your speech a prayer 

For such as come upon this holy quest. 


And I, as is my wont 

From boyhood till to-day, with laurel wreath 
And holy boughs the front 

Of Phoebus’ shrine will deck, and underneath 


With drops of water lave 

The shining floor: and yonder birds, that dare 
To sully, over-brave, 

These votive offerings, I bid beware 


Before my arrow fly: 

No father and no mother have I known: 
To Phoebus’ chambers I 

Pay nurture’s debt, for I am theirs alone. 


I come next to the Medea, often reproduced nowadays 
in Gilbert Murray’s beautiful English version, and produced 
for the first time in the year 431 B.c., the year in which the 
Peloponnesian war began. It is a great and terrible play. 
We can sympathize with Medea now, but to the Athenians 
she must have been almost unintelligible, this first champion 
of women’s cause. She is no longer the wild witch-maiden, 
once the saviour of Jason and his Argonauts; on the con- 
trary, she is in the middle years of life, with the first grey 
streaks in her hair, an embarrassment rather than a glory to 
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her husband. Dispassionately reviewing the situation, Jason 
has come to the conclusion that Medea and he must part, 
It is best for himself that he should marry the daughter of 
the king of Corinth, best also for his-two sons, who will then 
have all the chances; and best for Medea, too, if she can 
only be induced to face and accept the facts. For Jason 
will be in a position to make a comfortable provision for her, 
and on condition that she keeps out of his way, she will be 
able to see her sons occasionally; they, thanks to their 
father’s prudence, will be princes instead of exiles. Could 
anything be more reasonable ? A Greek audience of 431 B.c, 
would have said “admirably reasonable,” with scarcely 
one dissenting voice. What wonder if, by judges chosen 
from such an audience, only the third place was given to 
Kuripides ? The play is as swift and terrible as Othello, 
and ends in a horror of hate, whereas Othello, at the close, 
is redeemed from horror by the noble falsehood which 
Desdemona utters with her last breath, by the noble scorn 
of Emilia, which finds its best expression in the words, “ She 
was too fond of her most filthy bargain,” and by Othello’s 
not ignoble death. In the Medea there is unrelieved gloom 
from the beginning to the end. It had to be so, for it is 
the object of Euripides to prove that “out of evil evil 
flourishes ” and that injustice and wrong can turn a woman 
to a tigress and a mother toa fiend. The great scene which 
I have chosen is the one in which Medea finally steels her 
heart to the murder of her children. It has always been 
the most famous scene in a play which became, not many 


years after the author’s death, possibly the most popular 
of all Greek plays, and certainly the one which offered the | 


best opportunities of distinction to a great actor. In that 
respect Medea was the prototype of Hamlet. Notice how 
often she changes her purpose in the course of this speech. 
She begins with a heart resolved, but at the sight of the 
children’s shining eyes her resolution melts away. “ This 
thing I cannot: former thoughts, good-bye.” Then the 


thought that anything is better than that her enemies | 
should triumph over her reasserts itself. She cries shame | 
on her cowardice, and adds, “‘ My hand shall tremble not.” | 


But no sooner has she said it than she breaks out into 4 
pitiful appeal to her passionate heart, ‘‘ Not this be done by 
thee . .. let the children go.” But if they go, to whom 


are they to go? That thought decides her. She will not | 


a antaa 


=e aetenteina 


leave her sons ‘“‘ to foes, for mockery.” And she hardens 
her heart with the thought that it is already too late; she | 


sees a vision of the dying bride. Then she turns to her 
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children to say the last farewell, and breaks down in 
saying it :— 

Go, get you gone. No more, no more can I 

Look on the children, broken by my woes. 


The last three lines, as is the way with ali Greek speeches, 
whether delivered in the law-courts or on the stage, end 
quietly ; there is virtue in a quiet close, as the Regulus ode 
and the last lines of Sohrab and Rustum suffice to prove. 
Here the cry of passion dies away in a wail of self-pity :— 


MEDEA, 1021-80. 


Ah! children, children mine, for you abide 
City and home, in which to live for aye, 

But not with me, your mother, not with me. 

T shail be gone, poor exile, and shall have 

No joy of you, nor live to see you blest, 

Nor deck for brides of yours the marriage bed, 
Nor honour lustral rites, nor lift the torch. 

O! wilful, O! most miserable me. 

Vain then was all the care, my little ones, 
Vain the long labour and the rending pain, 
And childbirth’s unrelenting agonies. 

Yet I, most wretched now, once cherished hopes, 
So many hopes, that you would tend my age, 
You would lay out my body tenderly, 

A grace most dear to all. How sweet a thought 
It was, that is no more. For robbed of you 

I shall live on in grief and misery. 

And you will turn no more with looks of love 
To me, but have some other life than this. 

Ah me! why fix your eyes on mother so, 
Laugh so, my children soon to laugh no more ? 
Ah! women, what am I to do? My heart 
Fails, as I watch the children’s shining eyes. 
This thing I cannot: former thoughts, good-bye 
They go with me, the children who are mine. 
Why should I give them pain, in hope to vex 
Their father, and myself have double pain ? 
Not I, not I. Good-bye the former thoughts. 
How then? Shall I consent to prove a mark 
For scorners, let my enemies go free ? 

Nay, do and dare. Shame on the cowardice 
That lets a word of peace approach my heart. 
Go children, go within. And if there be 

Who count it sin to view this sacrifice, 

See they to that: my hand shall tremble not. 
Nay, passionate heart, not this be done by thee. 
Spare them, forlorn one, let the children go, 
Though not to live with us and gladden thee. 
Nay, by the avenging Powers who reign below, 
This thing shall never be, that I consent 

To leave my sons to foes, for mockery. 
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Most sure, beyond escape the thing is done. 

Ev’n now the wreath is on her brows; the robes 
Bring death to the royal bride, I know it, now. 
Yet, for I go the woefullest of ways, 

My children, one word more. Ah! children, give, 
Give me, your mother, each right hand to kiss. 
O! hand beloved and head beloved, and O! 

The form, the noble faces of my boys, 

Live blest, but in that life, not this, for this @ 
Your father has destroyed. O! kiss so sweet, 4 
O! flesh so soft and childhood’s honied breath— 
Go, get you gone. No more, no more can I 
Look on the children, broken by my woes. 

And well I know the horror of the deed, 

But passion is the master of my will, 

Passion, the chiefest cause of ills to man. 


My next selection—a very short one—is taken from the 
Hippolytus. Here, too, we have the dew of the morning: 
“* flowers are lovely ” (it is a wreath of flowers which Hippo- 
lytus, son of Theseus and stepson of Phaedra, is carrying in 
his hand) and “love is flower-like,” especially such love as 
Hippolytus offers to the virgin goddess Artemis. There is 
no single line in Greek tragedy more famous than one which } 
occurs in this play: “My tongue, my tongue has sworn, 
but not my heart,” chiefly thanks to the absurd charge of 
immorality which Aristophanes based upon it. It was, of 
course, under the circumstances an absolutely just and moral 
defence. Hippolytus, when Phaedra’s nurse bound him on 
his oath to silence, before revealing the passionate love | 
which her mistress felt for him, had no notion what was — 
being asked of him, or he would never have sworn to be f 
silent. Phaedra herself, when she told her nurse the truth, 
never dreamed that her confidence would be betrayed ; but 
the nurse, believing that there was no other way to save Ff 
her lady, who was pining away in the effort to conceal her | 
love, revealed the secret to Hippolytus. Shocked beyond 
measure, he feels himself constrained to warn his father, in 7 
spite of his oath. It is at this moment that he says: “ My > 
tongue has sworn, but not my heart.”” Eventually he keeps | 
silence, and it costs him his life. But what of the heavenly 
Powers ? ‘What have they to do with all this? Unfor- | 
tunately, everything; it is Aphrodite who, indignant with : 
Hippolytus for his ascetic life, inspires Phaedra with a | 
guilty passion for her stepson, and ruins the happiness of 
Theseus’ home. Artemis, for her part, accepts the doom of 
her single-hearted votary dispassionately enough to justify 
Gilbert Murray in speaking of her as superhumanly heartless. 
If the gods and goddesses are really such as they are repre- 
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sented in the accepted legends, they are less good and far 
less lovable than men and women. Impunity in wrong- 
doing does not establish their claim to worship. That is the 
moral which perhaps Euripides expects his hearers to draw 
for themselves. But I have wandered far from the purpose 
of my selection, which is to give a picture of boyhood at its 
best, a Greek Sir Galahad. There is something of the same 
virginal freshness in “ A Boy’s Prayer,” by H. C. Beeching, 
and I cannot resist quoting it here :— 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now, from the heart of joy, 

I would remember Him: 
Take the thanks of a boy. 


And now Hippolytus shall speak :— 


HIPPOLYTUS, 70-87. 


Hail, fairest Queen, 

Fairest of maidens in Olympus seen. 
Thy votary it is 
Who cries ‘‘ Hail, Artemis.” 


To you this garland wreathed with loving care, 
Queen, I am bringing from the virgin mead, 
Where never a shepherd dares to lead his flock, 
Nor comes an iron scythe, but in the spring 
Through pastures fresh and dewy goes the bee, 
In Chastity’s well-watered garden-close. 

Not those who learn the lesson, rather they 
Whose nature never strays from temperance, 
They, and no evil-doer, may cull the flowers. 
But take, dear lady, from a stainless hand 
These, for a snood, to bind your golden hair. 
I, only I, have known this privilege, 

To be with you, to hear and make reply, 

To hear the voice but not to see the face. 

O! might I end life’s course as I began. 


My next selection is taken from the most heart-rending 
of the eighteen surviving plays of Euripides, the T'roades. 
I doubt if there is in all Greek tragedy anything more 
poignant than the following speech of Andromache, Hector’s 
Andromache, of whose baby son, Astyanax, we caught one 
fleeting glimpse in the Iliad, when he was scared by his 
father’s nodding plumes. And now the child is condemned 
by the Greeks to die, lest he should grow up to avenge the 
fall of Troy and of his father Hector by invading Greece ; 
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his mother is to go into captivity as the concubine of 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. The date of the play is 4158.0, 
and in the previous year the island Melos (the modern Milo, 
famous for the Venus of Milo, one of the chief treasures of 
the Louvre) had been conquered, without any excuse for 
the invasion, by the Athenians, the male population had 
been put to death, and the women and children sold into 
captivity. Alcibiades himself purchased one of the captive 
women, by whom he had a son. Euripides, by producing 
his play of the Trojan women in the following year, makes a 
noble effort to bring the war-guilt home to the consciences 
of his own countrymen. This, he says in effect, is a true 
picture of your triumph, and he shows us the sack of Troy, 
horror piled on horror, and culminating in the brutal murder 
of this helpless child. ‘“‘ Fell Tyndaris ” is Helen, nominally 
the daughter of Leda and Tyndareus, but in reality, according 
to the legend, of Leda and Zeus. Andromache assigns to 
her not one but many fathers: Destruction, Hate, Murder, 
Death, and every earth-born Plague. That the invasion 
of Belgium by the Germans was not less inexcusable than 
that of Melos by the Athenians, and that in both cases, 
if God is just, punishment must overtake the guilty, is 
the theme of the following sonnet, written in the autumn 
of 1914 :— 


A little island, in the storied sea, 

Without a story, till the summons came: 

‘Might is the only right: we brook no claim 

Of neutral isles: be ours, or cease to be.” 

They could but answer, ‘‘ We were always free : 
Freedom we choose or death.” So sword and flame 
Prevailed, and Athens gloried in her shame, 

And paid the debt, God knows, in Sicily. 


Again the neutral’s claim is hurled aside: 
Louvain, the sacred city, is laid low ; 
Antwerp, the last defence, the mart of pride, 
Is desolate. On to world-dominion go 

The Huns of Attila, with their god allied, 
And, if God reigns, to world-wide overthrow 


TROADES. 


My child beloved, adored, condemned to die 

By enemies and to leave me desolate, 

A noble father (which to other boys 

Is pledge of safety) has brought doom to you, 

Who by a father’s valour are destroyed. 

O! lamentable bed, and bridal mine 

Which brought me here long since to Hector’s house, 
To bear a child, of fruitful Asia lord 

And king, not one the Greeks should sacrifice. 
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My baby, weep you conscious of your woes ? 
Why do you clutch my robes and cling to me, 
A nestling hasting back to mother-wings ? 
Hector is in the grave: he comes no more, 
Grasping the famous spear, to save his son, 

Nor Phrygia comes, nor any of Hector’s kin: 
But pitiless hands shall hurl you, and the fall 
Shall break the tender neck, and reave the life. 
O! babe beloved, close pressed in mother’s arms, 
O! sweetest breath of childhood. All for naught 
I laid you to this breast and swaddled you: 
Vain the long stress and travail-agony. 

Now, for the last time, kiss your mother. Ah! 
Cling close to me who bore you, fling your arms 
Around my neck and press your lips to mine... . 
Can you be Hellenes, you ? or savages 

Who torture me and slay this innocent ? 

Not Zeus, fell Tyndaris, for Zeus is one, 

But many fathers have begotten you. 
Destruction was the first, then Hate: to these 
Add Murder, Death, and every earth-born Plague. 
Most sure am I that Zeus begot you not, 
Incarnate fiend of Greece and all the world. 
Back to your hell. Was never face so fair, 

Nor cause to famed Troyland of shame so foul. 
But take him, lift and hurl, if hurl you will, 
Aye, banquet on his flesh. It is the gods 

Who will my ruin, and I could not save 

My child from death. Come, fling me on your ships 
And hide my shame. I go to be a bride 

Most glorious, having lost my own dear son. 


My next two selections are both taken from the Bacchae, 
the weird and beautiful play which was brought to Athens 
after the death of Euripides and which won for him a post- 
humous victory. The chorus is composed of women who 
acknowledge the divinity of the young god Dionysus, whose 
other names are Bromius, the god of noise, Bacchus, and 
Tacchus. Pentheus, king of Thebes, has absolutely for- 
bidden the worship of the new divinity, which has lately 
been introduced from Asia Minor, and he rails against the 
god himself as a cheat, subversive of all morality, and 
especially prone to corrupt women. The chorus of women, 
in this selection, indignantly deny the charge of immorality, 
calling on the goddess Holiness to hear and disprove the 
blasphemies of the king, and hymning Bromius as the giver 
of song and wine, of music and the dance. They disown 
lips “unbridled by controlling Awe,” and recognize that 
the end of folly is destruction ; a life of wisdom and tran- 
quillity is their ideal. The gods, they say, are throned in 
heaven, but none the less they look upon the deeds of men. 
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Life is short, but it may be happy if men refrain from 
presumption and are content with their lot. All this sounds 
sweetly reasonable, but Pentheus, who fights against the 
new worship as subversive of law and order, is not without 
excuse. Unhappily, he is reckless and violent ; eventually, 
while seeking to imprison Bromius and to coerce the women, 
he is torn to pieces by his mother and her companions, who 
in blind frenzy fail to recognize him. So Dionysus conquers, 
but his is a cruel victory, unworthy of a beneficent god. The 
mother of Pentheus, when it is too late, recovers her senses, 
and realizes that her ghastly trophy is not the head of a lion, 
but the king’s. Finally she, the murderess of her son, 
receives her sentence from the lips of the god : she is doomed 
to miserable exile. Cadmus and Harmonia, the father and 
mother of Pentheus, are transformed into snakes. Very 
beautiful is Matthew Arnold’s version of that transforma- 
tion ; he tells us that they 


were rapt, far away 
To where the west-wind plays 
And murmurs of the Adriatic come 
To those untrodden mountain lawns; and there, 
Placed safely in changed forms, the pair 
Wholly forget their first sad life, and home, 
And all that Theban woe, and stray 
For ever through the glens, placid and dumb. 


There is no such loveliness in the closing scene of this 
play; all is dark and comfortless. Have we any clue to 
the poet’s purpose in writing the Bacchae? I believe that 
the best explanation was given some years ago in a leading 
article of The Times, primarily prompted by the lawlessness 
of the suffragettes. The Bacchae, in the view of the writer 
of that article, reveals the “ tragedy of enthusiasm.” The 
votaries of Dionysus mean well, and there is much to be 
said in their favour; but their enthusiasm for the cause 
blinds them to the extravagant lawlessness of their conduct, 
and transforms them from women into tigresses. Even 
defeat would have been preferable to the kind of victory 
which they eventually win. Agave, who comes upon the 
stage carrying and stroking the head of her son Pentheus, 


which she supposes to be a lion’s, realizes at last, as she | 


returns slowly to her senses, the awful price which all 
unknowingly she has paid for her victory. 


In conclusion, let me tell again the story of the perform-/ 
ance of the Bacchae at the court of the Parthian king in the; 
year 538.¢., partly because it shows the world-wide) 
supremacy of the Greek language at that time, and partly/ 
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for its own sake. The Bacchae is being played in the 
presence of the king of Parthia, and when the play is drawing 
to its close, a messenger who has been sent in hot haste by 
the victorious Parthian general from the battle-field of 
Carrhae, to bring the news of the defeat and death of Crassus, 
enters the theatre. He has something hidden under his 
cloak, and he pauses for a moment to look at the actors on 
the stage. Knowing the Bacchae well, he recognizes his 
opportunity. So he bides his time, and as Agave comes 
upon the stage, carrying the head of her dead son, before 
she can answer “ Mine is the glory ” to the question, ‘‘ Who 
slew him ?”’ he has sprung upon the stage, and holding up 
before the eyes of the astonished audience the thing which 
was hidden under his cloak, and which proves to be the 
bloody head of Crassus, he appropriates and delivers the 
expected words, “‘ Mine is the glory.” Here is my first 
selection. 
BACCHAE, 370-395. 


O! Holiness divine, to thee I cry, 
Throned Holiness, from yonder sky 
That guidest hitherward thy golden wing, 
To Pentheus art thou listening, 
To Pentheus, whose unholy pride 
Scorns Bromius, the son of Semele, 
Of all the blessed ones most glorified 
At every garlanded festivity, 
When gods are keeping holiday, 
Scorns Bromius, the god, at whose command 
Goes forth to join the dance his revel-band, 
For whom the pipes make music gay, 
Whose merry laugh drives care away, 
When the bright juice of grapes is poured 
For gods that throng the festal board, 
Or at men’s banquets ivy-crowned the bowl 
Steeps every mind, sheds peace on every soul. 


Of lips unbridled by controlling Awe, 
Of folly heeding not the law, 
The end is very sure, calamity : 
But lives of sweet tranquillity 
And wisdom, these alone remain 
Unshaken, and preserve from overthrow 
Men’s houses: very far above they reign, 
The gods, and yet they see and surely know 
The lives of men; man’s knowledge is 
Not wisdom, and if thoughts are over-high 
This little life of ours breaks suddenly. 
Yes, life is short, and one may miss 
All that is possible to this 
Short tenure, if a man be fond 
And covet still what lies beyond. 
Such are the ways of folly: in my eyes 
Whoever has this mind is all unwise. 
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My next selection begins with a wonderful description of 
the women as they awake from sleep. Then follow lovely 
miracles, divinely told; we cannot be surprised at the 
impression which these had made upon the herdsman who 
describes to the king the sights that he has seen. He goes 
on to tell how, thanks to some glib townsman, who misled 
the unsuspecting peasants, these peaceful occupations were 
succeeded by deeds of violence. (We may notice in passing 
the dislike of Euripides for the mob-orator, the product of 
towns, and his preference for the simple country life.) A | 
moment before even wild beasts had felt the spell, and all 
was ecstasy. Now women are changed to Furies by the 
unprovoked attack of men. A few minutes of murderous 
work are described with lightning speed. We are not to 
forget that a herdsman is speaking ; hence his naive lan- 
guage: “Ere you, O king! could close your royal eyes.” 
In plainer prose, “‘ Before you, O king! could wink.” The 
rest is all perfect poetry. The women continue their irre- 
sistible progress, invading villages and towns. The orgy of 
physical exercise, which may be healthy enough at regular 
intervals, and which is, in fact, one of the marked character- 
istics of Bacchic rites, has become an orgy of plunder and 
destruction. At last, exhausted by their violences and 
victories, the women return to the place of fountains from 
which they started, and all once more is peace. Before 
giving the messenger’s speech it may be worth while to 
emphasize the fact that on the Greek stage nothing is done, 
everything is told. Whether this was an advantage or 4 
disadvantage may be doubtful; certainly for the Greeks 
it was inevitable. The theatre was vast, in the open air. 
Changes of expression would have been lost on the majority 
of the audience. Actors were padded, and their height 
was made more than human by huge masks and buskins 
with enormously thick soles. Very rightly they assumed 
heroic stature, because they impersonated not men and 
women, but gods and heroes. It was one of the stock charges 
against Euripides, and this particular charge was just, that 
he chose to represent his heroes and heroines as ordinary 
men and women. But he could not, of course, interfere 
with the traditional masks and buskins. They were 4 
sine qua non for tragedy: Quick movement was out of the 
question, and no violent action took place on the stage 
A scene like the closing scene of Hamlet was, therefore,” 
unimaginable. At any moment the actors, if it had been) 
possible to photograph them, would have looked graceful 
and. picturesque. 
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= BACCHAE, 692-774. 
| i They from their eyes dispelled refreshing sleep 
who And rose, a miracle of modesty, 

Young and old women, and unmarried girls. 
goes And first adown their necks they shook the hair, 
‘isled Then tied the fawnskins closer, if the knots 
were Were loose that held them, and the dappled skins 
ssing Of fawns with snakes, that licked their cheeks, secured. 
ct of And others in their arms a wild gazelle 
| Or savage wolf-cub held, to give them milk, 

) A} Those lately mothers who, with breasts yet full, 
d all Had left their babies, and they wore a wreath 
r the Of ivy, oak, or flowering bryony. 
SrOUus Then with her lifted thyrse one smote the rock, 
ot to And forth a dewy spring of water gushed : 
l One struck upon the ground her fennel-stalk : 
| wor For her the god sent forth a fount of wine. 
yes. But others who the white milk-draught desired 
The Scraped with their finger-tips the soil, and had 
irre- Milk bubbling in rich streams; and ivy-crowned 
gy of Wands with abundance of sweet honey dripped. 
oul Surely, had you been there, on seeing this 
gular You had adored the god you now revile. 
cter- Shepherds and herds we gathered then to strive 
r and In conference, and bandy words, because 
and Their deeds were passing strange and wonderful : 
from | And one who knew the city, glib of tongue, 
sefore Outspake among us all, ‘‘O dwellers on 
The holy mountains, who will chase with me 
lle to Bacchant Agave, mother of the king, 
done, And win from Pentheus thanks ?** And we approved 
or a His word, and hid among the leafy brakes 
reeks And were not seen: they at their chosen hour 
n ait ?Gan wave the wands for Bacchic rites, and all, 
eae All as one voice, acclaimed the son of god 
jority Bromius, Iacchus. Ev’n the hills, the beasts 
eight Were Bacchanals, and all was ecstasy. 
iskins Just then Agave chanced to bound anear 
umed And out I rushed and thought to capture her, 
. and Leaving my place of ambush in the brake. 

She saw and shouted, ‘‘Ho! my racing hounds 
Larges Men hunt us here, but follow, follow me, 

: that Are ye not armed with thyrses in your hands ?” 
linary So we were fain to fly, and hardly ’scaped 
erfere From being rent by these, who swooped upon 
ere 8 Our grazing heifers with unweaponed hands. 

And one you might have seen who held a cow, 
of the Goodly, still lowing in her hands, in twain, 
stage. And others rending heifers limb by limb. 

-efore, And you had seen a rib or cloven hoof 
| been! Tossed to and fro; and many fragments hung 
a cefull Down from the silver firs and dripped with blood. 


And savage bulls that shot a sudden glance 
Of fury along the horn, were plunged to earth 
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By multitudinous hands of womankind, 

Which of their robes of flesh had stripped the bulls 
Ere you, O king! could close your royal eyes. 
Then, as a covey rising, on they go 

To the plains beneath them, by Asopus’ stream, 
That ever yield a fertile crop to Thebes. 

Hysiae, Erythrae, neath Cithaeron’s height 

Which nestle, they surprised as enemies 

And breaking in were scattering pell-mell 

Their booty: babes they ravished from their homes, 
And all, they laid upon their shoulders, held 

Fast, without tie, nor fell to the darkling earth, 
Yea, steel and iron: on their hair a flame 

Blazed without harm: anon in wrath the men 
Plundered by women rose and rushed to arms. 
That was the terrible sight, O king! to see. 

For the men’s spear-points drew no blood at all, 
But with the thyrse those others unafraid 

Were wounding in the back the men who fled 
Vanquished by women, with some god to aid. 
Then to the place, from which they came in haste, 
Slow wending, in the same god-given springs 

The women washed the blood, and serpent tongues 
Were licking every cheek, to leave it bright. 
Wherefore, that god, whoe’er he be, receive, 

O king! to this your city: great is he 

In all besides and giver of the vine 

(I hear it said) which cures the grief of all. 

For rob the world of wine, and say good-bye 

To Cypris, and what else is joy to men. 


My last selection is taken from the Iphigenia in Aulis, 
which, still unfinished, was brought to Athens from Macedonia 
after the death of the poet, and was finished and put on the 
stage probably in 405 B.c. by the younger Euripides. Though 
there are many additions to the master’s work, the following 
lines come, without a doubt, from the master’s own hand. 
The situation is this: Agamemnon, forced to sacrifice his 
daughter Iphigenia, that the wrath of Artemis may be 
appeased, has summoned her to Aulis, on the pretext of 
giving her in marriage to Achilles. When they meet, he 
does not dare to tell her the awful truth, and, absorbed in 
her innocent happiness, she refuses to be disheartened by 
his dark hints and mysterious mutterings. She is, indeed, 
in this part of the play, a mere child, elated by the prospect 
of marriage with Achilles, the flower of Greek chivalry. 
Eventually, when she discovers the awful truth that she has 
been summoned, not that she may be wedded to Achilles, 
but that she may be sacrificed to Artemis, she passes in 4 
moment from thoughtless girlhood to the noblest height of 
womanhood, and willingly accepts her fate, to die for her 
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father and her country. In the event, she was saved at the 
last moment by Artemis and carried away by her to be her 
priestess in Tauris. The splendid and familiar lines of 
Tennyson :— 


The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat, 
Touched, and I knew no more 


refer to this episode. It is perhaps worth while to recall 
' the fact that originally they ran :— 


Then someone drew a knife across my throat 
Slowly, and nothing more. 


“We should like to know what more Mr. Tennyson 
would have wanted ?”’ asked the indignant reviewer, and 
the poet was wise enough to make the memorable and 
inspired correction. To return to Euripides. Iphigenia 
enters, radiant with happiness, sees Agamemnon, and 
greets him joyously. 


IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. 


j Ipu.: Father, the glad, glad day: ‘tis you at last. 
Aaa.: Yes, you at last, for father and for child. 


Ieu.: Dear father, it was kind to bring me here. 
Aca.: Kind? How to say it, child, or not to say ? 
Ipx.: What restless eyes for one so glad to see me! 
Aca.: A soldier and a king can never rest. 
Ipx.: Stop thinking, thinking: give yourself to me— 
Aca.: My thoughts are all with you, with you alone. 
lis Irx.: Then frown no longer, smooth the eyes with love. 
ty Aca.: There, child: ’tis joy to see you, if this be joy. 
Ma Irpu.: Why then the tears that trickle from your eyes ? 
he Aca.: Because the long, long parting is so near. 
gh Ipu.: Dear, dearest father, I know not what you mean. 
ng Aca.: Your meaning is too plain, too pitiful. 
id. Ipo.: Then I'll be meaningless to pleasure you. 
his Aca.: Ah God! to tell her—Nay, I am all to blame. 
Ipu.: Stay, father, for the children’s sake at home. 
be t Aca.: I have the will, woe’s me, and not the power. 
of ’ IpH.: God whelm the wars and Menelaus’ wrongs. 
he | Aca.: They have others to whelm first: me they have overwhelmed. 
in | Ipu.: O! your long absence in the creeks of Aulis! 
by - Aca.: And something holds me still from setting sail. 
: ys Ipu.: Where, father, do they say the Phrygians dwell ? 
 F Aaa.: Where Paris, Priam’s son, would God were not. 
act Ipz.: Father, to go so far and leave me here ! 
ry. Aca.: Child, if I go, your fate and mine are one. 
as | Ipx.: To voyage together—if only it were right ! 
es, | Aca.: You too a voyage awaits and thoughts of me. 
a Ipx.: Am I to sail alone, or mother too ? 
‘of Aca.: No father and no mother—all, all alone. 


rer | Hvucu MacNaGHTEN 


ON THE FELLS AT DAWN 


Tue hills rose blackly against the heavens, which were 
paling rapidly with the dawn, a faint glow behind one 
dark summit telling of the sun that would presently 
rise. Below the stream-side meadows showed grey in the 
uncertain light, grey with the frost left by the chill mist 
that hung in ghostly whisps along the beck. Ahead the 
road unwound itself before us like a fantastic white ribbon, 
a ribbon that wound its way higher and higher towards the 
pass. Overhead the stars yet glimmered, one here, one 
there, struggling to keep their place on the purple vault 
of the heavens, but every moment one or another fading out. 

Far below the beck was chattering over its stony bed, 
its murmur rising pleasantly to mingle with the roar of the 
engine as the car faced the long climb up. Other sounds 
came through the chill clear air: the song of a thrush greeting 
the break of day, and telling that the hand of spring was 
felt even here among the hills; the clear, far-carrying, 
melancholy whistle of a curlew, awake and restless upon 
Wansfell ; and the bleat of a lamb crying to its dam some- 
where down in the dale. 

If the people in the village that we have left are yet 
slumbering peacefully, the wild creatures are awake in the 
dawn, and more than one rabbit hops across the road, 
bobbing its white tail as it goes; then something larger, 
darker too, glides across—was it a fox? I think so, but 
cannot say for certain. 

Up and up we go, higher and higher, the hills rising ever 
more beautiful and mysterious ahead. Now that the light 
is catching their summits we see that they are crowned 
with white. High Street, where the Romans trod the fells, 
is powdered with snow, and looks as if a veil has been drawn 
over it; Red Screes, on our left, has more snow, a good 
cap; and other heights are also tipped with white. The dawn 
paints them as purple—deep black purple mountains, out- 
lined with dazzling lines against the sky. 

On and up we go, no trees now, only the roadside walls ; 
and on and up again, under the shadow of Red Screes, 
along the deserted road, past the sleeping inn, and never 4 


sign do we see of a human being—trippers and_ tourists t 


do not come over the Kirkstone Pass at the break of day. 
As we reach the top of the Kirkstone we look back, 
over a purple-grey pallid world, to distant Windermere 
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shining far away like a silver streak. But for those on 
fox-hunting bent, with the meet at 6 a.m. (suwmmer-time /), 
there is no time to look at views or wait for the sun to rise. 

On again, but now down, down, and down, that long four- 
mile drop of the Kirkstone into Patterdale. The hills are 
yet dark and forbidding, their high crags filled with gloomy 
shadows, and Brothers Water, reflecting their sombre 
hues, lies like a black lake in the valley. But each moment 
the light grows stronger, and when a turn in the road gives 
us a glimpse of Ullswater, it is revealed as a shining grey 
lake—a lake of quicksilver, motionless, unrippled, sleeping 
under its guardian hills. Save for a black raven flapping 
over it is devoid of life—its encircling houses asleep, the 
lake asleep, all waiting for the day. We slip through the 
slumbering village with a guilty feeling, fearful of disturbing 
this peace ; but the birds are awake, thrushes and blackbirds 
singing gloriously to greet the sun. 

Back over Caudalemoor is the sunrise, where the night 
purple of the heavens has faded to green, a pale blue-green 
fast changing to rose and gold. Here and there the dark 
shadows of ghill and crag hold vapours, and through these 
the light is coming in long-fingered rays. These rays come 
down even to sleeping Ullswater, and the placid lake smokes 
with little vapours that curl round its islets. 

But there is one spot that really is awake, that is not 
waiting for the sun to rouse its inhabitants, where a smoking 
chimney and the baying of hounds betokens activity. 
Though it is not yet six o’clock, the huntsman is at the 
kennels. By “ kennels” is not meant one of those elaborate 
buildings with beautifully tiled yards such as south-country 
packs are kept in, but a rough stone-built barn, with heavy 
slated roof, to which a small makeshift yard has been added— 
this is The Kennels. 

As we walk up the stony path towards this building— 
the car having been left in the lane—the baying of the 


_ hounds tells us we are only just in time; it changes its 
_ note, and we top the rise in time to see hounds flowing through 


the kennel-door and out on to the frosted grass. The sun 
is over the fells now; it has risen over Martindale Common’s 


_ high head, and its slanting light finds its way through the 
_ two or three trees about the buildings to make patterns 
_ upon the frosted grass, and shine upon the white, black, 


» and tan of the hounds, as they follow their huntsman over 
| the turf, 


To those accustomed to the powerful type of hound 


| used in the Midlands, hounds of substance and having 
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much “bone,” these fell hounds seem very light—light f 
built, light boned, and light of flesh ; in fact, with more of r 
the whippet than the foxhound about a good many of ‘ 
them; but if fox-killing is the criterion of a foxhound, t 
then these are indeed foxhounds. During the season 7 
1924-25 the Ullswater, the pack of which I am writing, 0 
killed over forty brace of foxes. h 
On the hounds go with their huntsman up the hillside, ¥ 
the latter striding along, his mount as of all those who go r 
hunting upon the fells, that humble one known as “shank’s | 4 
pony”! Here one has to trust entirely to one’s feet, for | g 
no horse could scramble up the places where hounds take W 
us. Whether huntsman or mere follower, you have to 01 
trust to your legs, and it is marvellous the pace that the W 
former gets along. But then those who shepherd sheep all th 
summer and run after hounds all winter may be expected T 
to climb in a way that leaves the stranger standing still, th 
So we watch the huntsman going out in silent admiration. 
His badges of office are few—a hunting-cap, a horn, tied by nm 


a bootlace to his button-hole for fear of losing it, anda | 9, 
heavy hunting-crop. For the rest, coat, breeches, and | th 
gaiters no doubt go on his summer rounds after sheep. | ob 

And the field—what of them? No hard riding crowd 
here to drive a huntsman distracted! Just a couple of 6 
farmers, a local boy and girl, the secretary, we two, and, 
last but not least, old Joe Bowman, the ex-huntsman, who ou 
has probably killed as many foxes as any man in England, | an 
and can still give a halloa that will make fell and dale echo. 

Meantime the pack, about nine couples strong, are drawing 
along the fellside, spreading out over the rocks, feathering 
here, and trying there, in the endeavour to pick up a line 
left by a fox returning home after a night’s hunting in the 
dale. This is one of the particulars in which fell hunting | 
differs from ordinary fox-hunting—the hounds hunt the 
“drag”? of a fox that has been out overnight up to the | 
place where it has laid up for the day. They thus find their | 
fox in a very different manner to the drawing of a lowland | 
covert. This is one of the objects of the very early start, | 
the desire to pick up the drag while the scent still lies strongly 
on the dew-sodden grass. In this case it is not long before | 
a couple of hounds can be seen feathering by a big rock, 
their business betokening that a fox has been that way. 
One speaks. ‘‘Mounter has it!” cries my neighbour, | 
and several of the pack hurry to their comrade. Two,) 
then three lift up their voices, and the little rough Herdwick | 
sheep come pelting down the hillside as the music of hounds) rog 
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fills the dale. Touching the line here, losing it there, 
recovering it again, and hunting on, the hounds go steadily 
upwards, climbing towards the skyline. The huntsman 
touches his horn and encourages them with weird yells— 
weird, that is, to ears accustomed to the “ Forrad away!” 
of the Midlands. Others join in, cheering on their favourite 
hounds, and then there is a crack from the huntsman’s 
whip that echoes like a pistol-shot to and fro among the 
rocks. Up and up hounds hunt on, up and up towards 
the skyline, where snow dazzles the eye against the back- 
ground of blue sky. The white specks, that not long since 
were hounds, grow smaller and smaller as they go on and 
on over the grey rocks. Watching them one can see why 
white or at any rate light-coloured hounds are preferred on 
the fells—it is so much easier to see them at a distance. 
Tan or dark-coloured hounds are very difficult to see among 
the rocks. 

Soon the pack has reached the summit, where for a 
moment they are outlined against the sky, ere disappearing 
over the top. A few moments later, a little farther along 
the ridge, a man’s figure appears, but so small as to seem 
but a mote in one’s vision. He likewise disappears. 

“The huntsman has gone out after them,” I am told, 
“but if we stay where we are they’ll soon come in again.” 

I am lost in wonder as to how the man climbed up and 
out in the time. Oh, for a Westmorland shepherd’s legs 
and lungs ! 

The faint music of distant hound voices dies away, and 
we are left scanning a bare hillside. Here and there a 
rabbit hops, bobbing a white scut as it does so, a jackdaw 
passes over, and the harsh voice of a distant raven catches the 
ear. Somewhere up the valley, under Helvellyn’s crags, he 
no doubt has his nest. Looking towards that mountain 
the glory of the morning is suddenly realized. Helvellyn’s 
high head is snow-covered, and the sun, now really risen, 
is wreaking its will on those shining cornices, painting them 
with salmon and rose until it seems as if the mountain glows 
with an inner light. Lower its sides are purple, shading 
to grey and brown, streaked here and there with silver, 
where tempestuous streamlets foam over the rocks. Meet- 
ing in the valley, these torrents form a beck that babbles 


‘| cheerfully on its journey to the lake. On all sides of us are 
' sheep—little grey Herdwick ewes, brought off the tops for 
_ the lambing time, many of them already having wee lambs 
| at foot. These ewes and lambs seem as much part of the 
| Tocks and hills as the raven’s voice echoing from the crags, 
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or the buzzard that now sails on stately majestic wing across 
the vale. 

What has disturbed the bird? Are hounds coming in 
again? Surely I can hear them? Yes, there they come! 
A speck moves on the skyline—two specks, three, five, or 
more; and it is not drag-hunting now, they are in full 
cry. They have put their fox on its feet and are close to 
it. Perhaps we shall see the fox, though the old ex-hunts- 
man is doubtful, saying, “Nay, I expect he’s gone on.” 
But the fox has not. “There he comes!” I cry, pointing 
to a light brown speck coming down through the rocks, 
It is the hunted fox all right, and we watch him dropping 
down the fellside. To us, so far below, he seems to make 
but slow progress, to be only crawling along, yet as he gets 
nearer it is obvious he is going as fast as he can. Jumping 
from rock to rock, his white tagged brush jerks stiffly at 
each bound ; but when some better going enables him to 
break into a canter, he gallops on with that smooth, easy 
action so typical of the fox. Nearer and nearer he comes, 
and we can see that he is a medium-sized, light-coloured 
fox with a good brush, the latter adorned with a nice white 
tag. He canters on, hurried, yet businesslike and unflurried. 
There is no panic about the way he turns along the hillside, 
and choosing the smooth going of a sheep path makes away 
down the dale. We can see him for a long way, and follow 
his course along the sheep “trod” almost to the end of 
the valley, where the path turns uphill, and the fox follows 
it, swinging up the bank. 

And what of hounds? The going that was so difficult 
for the fox is still more so for them, and scent is catchy 
among the rocks. Hunting slowly they bring the line 
down, one finding the scent here, another owning it there. 
A big black and white hound flings himself ahead, and his 
cry echoes across the dale as he carries on the line. 

‘* Hark to Mounter! Yoi on, Mounter!” cry the spec- 
tators as the other hounds come to him. Slowly, as it 


seems to us looking on, but fast enough in reality, the pack d 


comes down the mountain-side, each hound springing from 


rock to rock as nimbly as the fox. How would a Peter | 
borough winner come over those screes, with his massive | 
frame and his round cat’s-foot ? It is doubtful if he would | 
come at all, and if he did he would probably be lamed for [ 
the rest of his days. But these light-built fell hounds have [ 


hare’s-feet. like sheep-dogs, and over this most trying of 
country are seldom lame, sick, or sorry. 


Once clear of the rocks hounds run on at a good pace, | 
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and we watch them stream away along the hillside. They 
check for a moment where the fox turned uphill again, 
recover the line, and run on up the path, vanishing from 
our ken where a few larch wave their delicate greenery. 

Now what are we to do? “Stay where we are,” says 
one, but a cold wind is creeping down from Helvellyn’s 
snows, and we decide to follow hounds. Away we tramp 
along sheep paths, otherwise “trods,” that lead us up and 
out. The morning is getting warmer, decidedly warmer, 
think I, as we breast the slope ; yet in local eyes this is no 
climb at ali. As for hounds, they have vanished, and not a 
sound is to be heard. All is quiet, save for a starling or 
two singing in the larches below us, and the sweet yet 
metallic call of a ring-ousel somewhere in the rocks ahead. 
Beneath us lies Ullswater, still peacefully asleep, and yet 
steaming with misty vapours as the sun begins to warm its 
chill waters. Beyond is Glenridding—houses neat and trim 
nestling at its foot, with above its lead-mine making a scar 
across the valley, after which we see the wild fells that slope 
up to Kepple Cove and Swirral Edge—but never a sign 
or sound of the hounds ! 

“They must have gone out,” says my pilot, “and we 
shall have to go after them.” So we start to climb. 
Up and up we plod, the sun on our backs getting warmer 
at every step. Who talked of a cold wind? Who said 
it was chilly in Grisdale? Chilly, indeed! Why, it is as 
hot as midsummer! Still up and up we go—how did the 
huntsman stride up here and yet have breath to spare for 
cheering on hounds? I have none at all as I plod on, 
scrambling over the stones, and wondering what excuse 
I can next make to stop and regain my wind. What a 
view! Isn’t it magnificent! It truly is. Grisdale is now 
like a map beneath us—Striding Ridge is close at hand, and 
Helvellyn’s summit is but part, though rather a higher part, 
of a long ridge of more or less snow-covered fell that stretches 


| away to the north. Hot and perspiring we are out at 
last, we are over the top, and our climb is done, for the 


time being at any rate. We drop over a wall on to a frozen 


' snow-drift, hard and firm as a rock, meeting at the same 


moment an icy blast of wind. We have passed at a step 
from the tropics to the Arctic regions. On our left we can 
see the snow smoking as it drifts over the top of Helvellyn. 


_ But what is that? Hounds surely? There is no doubt 
| of it, and we hurry forward, our shivers forgotten. Now 
| We can hear, and see for a long way too. The sound of the 
© horn floats down the wind, and then we hear the hounds 
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baying. “They have got him to ground,” says my com. 
panion, scanning the hillside as he speaks. “I have it,” 
he adds. “There they are,” pointing to some distant 
screes. 

It takes me a few seconds to realize size on these heights, 
then I understand that the white specks beneath the crag 
are hounds round an earth (I believe “ borran ” is the proper 
word in these parts) and that certain dark dots are men. 

“It is a good step across to where they are,” says my 
pilot, “and if they bolt that fox we shall have a stiff climb 
out again. We had better wait and watch where we are for 
awhile.” 

We see the dark dots and the white specks busy round 
the hole, and we picture the game little black and tan terriers 
being uncoupled and getting towork. They are, indeed, real 
fox-terriers—rough-coated, hard-bitten customers, bred solely 
for work, and ready to face anything. May the fell terriers 


never fall into the fanciers’ hands or know the degradation | 


of the show-bench ! 

“Tf that fox is going to bolt, I hope to goodness he will 
be quick about it,” I murmur as I turn my coat collar up 
and try to find a sheltering boulder, for though the sun 


still shines I am shivering in the Arctic wind. But there | 


is no shelter here, and all we can do to keep warm is to 
tramp to and fro. The baying of the hounds comes up to 


us, and we see two men, like tiny specks, hurrying down the | 


mountain-side, slipping and tumbling across the screes in 
their haste to get to the dig; we hear a hound giving tongue 
across the valley, and see far away above Greenside mine 
a white dot travelling across the brown waste. One of the 


pack is having a hunt to itself, and we watch it as it goes | 


on into a dark green patch that represents juniper growing 
on the cliffside. The huntsman must have heard it too, for 


he sounds his horn, but still the old bitch hunts on—she, | 
like many of these fell hounds, cares naught for anything | 
while she has her nose to a line, and will hunt on for ever.) 


I am told she has killed many a fox single-handed. 


Suddenly the baying of the pack changes its note, rising | 


higher in wild excitement. ‘They are near him now!” 


exclaims my friend, as the outcry rises to a frenzy. The) 
baying stops, the horn is heard, and we see a confused 
heap of hounds rolling down the hillside. That fox will not 


kill any more lambs. 
* ** * * * 


Fell hunting, in contrast with fox-hunting as we know 4 
it in the Midlands, is business rather than sport. We low 
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landers go out for amusement, for the ride, a day out, for 
any one of a score of reasons rather than the ostensible 
one, to kill foxes; but on the Westmorland fells we see 
fox-hunting as a real and bona-fide hunting of foxes, and 
a hunting that is carried on in an economical and primitive 
fashion in startling contrast to the great expensive estab- 
lishments of the south. Though kept in kennel during 
the winter, the fell packs more often than not are 
trencher-fed during the summer, when each hound returns 
to the man, usually a farmer, who walked him as a 
puppy. He spends the summer in company with the 
sheep-dogs, roaming the fells with them, and often having 
a hunt on his own. In October he goes back to the 
kennels to resume serious business, and hunts two, three, or 
more days per week, doing an amount of work that would 
kill a fashionable hound. Snow and frost are no hindrance, 


_ but fog and gales stop hounds going out. With an average 


season the fell packs make big scores, and it is no unusual 
thing for them to kill forty or fifty brace of foxes each. 
There are five fell packs—the Blencathra, the Eskdale and 
Ennerdale, the Mellbrake, the Coniston, and the Ullswater ; 
and anyone visiting the Lake District in autumn, winter, or 
spring cannot do better than have a few days with one of 
these packs. His mount, shank’s pony, is easily obtained ; 
all he will need is the will and the energy to make that horse 


_ take him far out over the tops. Apart from the hunting, it 


is worth it, to get out on the fells, where trippers and tourists 
seldom come, and the inhabitants you meet are the buzzard, 
the raven, the peregrine, and the curlew. 

FRANCES Pitt 


A THIRD FORM BOY AT ETON 


O pays, o chateaux, 
Quel éme est sans défaut ? 
PHILIPPE D’ORLEANS, 


My Dear The sloth engendered by an extra 
“ gorge ”’-ous Christmas has prevented me, unduly, writing 
to thank you for Hugh Macnaghten’s book about Eton, 
Not that the scholar in me was able at all times fully 
to enter into the joy of his lord—or rather, perhaps, of 
his master. I was never “up” to Macnaghten, and knew 
him only by repute as one who, in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, had aspired to assimilate by heart the contents of 
Smith’s (larger) Classical Dictionary. Nevertheless, I have 
read his book from cover to cover, and enjoyed it thoroughly, 
One always does enjoy books about Eton. Even if my Dame’s 
cowherd, by name “Curly ’—driving his <idmo8us éuxas 
Bovs—were to have written a book about Eton (e.g. Ten 
Years’ Ranching in South Meadow), I, and every other 
Etonian, would be sure to enjoy it thoroughly on account of 
the memories which it must everywhere recall. Professor 
Gilbert Murray, by the way, tells us (The Rise of the Greek 
Epic, p. 63) that the word éAxas signifies “curly” or 
“crumpled.” Hence, I suspect, the derivation of the 
cowherd’s name. He pictures the Greek cowherd saying 
to his cow, ‘‘ Good morning, Crumple,’’—to which the cov, 
no doubt, replies, “‘Good morning, Curly,’”—much as she 
might say, “‘ The same to you, with knee-hobbles.” 


There could not fail to be, in this work, an account of | 


“ Joby,” purveyor of bananas and lemonade, and suspirator 
of flabby footballs, seated in South Meadow (on a field 
vert), between a basket of the fruit and a demijohn of the 
liquor, bearing in his hand a bodkin, ar. “ Let’s see, Mr. 
Keppel,” he would say, glancing suspiciously around, “’ow 
much do you owes me?” Invariable salutation, followed 
by the rapid interjection, “Look out, there’s a ‘beak’ 
comin’ ”’—when he would appear intent upon a football, 
as if no debt could possibly last, unpaid, over the holidays 
and far into the next half. Nor, indeed, I think, did they 
ever. And then of “ Barney,” and others of the Brocas 
“cads’”’ (hard word)—ragged, wistfully less fortunate than 
ourselves, and engaged in a surreptitious trade in catapult 
bullets. Nor could he exclude from memory the travelling 
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juggler, whose principal “turn” was to have massive 
stones broken upon his chest with a sledge-hammer, his 
usual arena for this performance being upon the bare ground 
outside the approach to Winter’s raft. Then there would be 
old one-armed “‘ Joby,” with his barrow of sticky comestibles 
outside the Drill Hall; and Porter Blake, and perhaps the 
“cabby ’ who once raised a laugh from Booker’s division 
by inquiring, as the “beak” arrived in cap and gown, but 
very late for school, one sweltering summer whole-school- 
day, “ Drive you to Ascot, Sir ?” 

If I had, myself, to write a book about Eton, I should have 
to recall that “Tubby” Nicol’s was the first face I saw 
that I knew, as I hurried one morning, after my first service 
in Lower Chapel, towards Upper School for my entrance 
exam. Needless to say, being my precursor from our 
private school, he helped me on my way with a friendly 
boot. The upshot of this trial of my abilities was that I 
took Third Form, thus surpassing the former distinction 
resting with my family, one member of which had taken 
Lower Lower Fourth. I was always bad in exams. But 
toshow that I was not entirely stupid, I took a ‘“‘ double ” 
out of it in trials at the end of the “half,” into Middle 
Fourth. But for my first “ half” I was in Third Form. 

I can hardly find words to describe to you the commotion 
—the perpetual din, chaos, and exchange of multi-coloured 
inks through the air, sometimes reinforced by a Gradus 
(ad Parnassum)—which was the rule in this veritable 
“scug’s”? paradise, amid which ‘“ Bunny” Hare, with 
complete detachment and unfailing patience, endeavoured 
to instruct his unruly form in the palpably transparent 
prose constructions of Cornelius Nepos. An “aged” aunt 
of mine, who ventured to visit me during this early period, 
and who scanned the schoolyard at Absence time in search 


of her nephew, said that she saw what appeared to be a 
| streak of lightning, wearing a “ beaver” hat, and with ink 


upon its collar. I do not recollect that she ever again 
honoured me with a visit. Nevertheless, there was something 
which I can regard as classical in this my first experience of 
Eton, for the Third Form, with its inky fingers and painful 
scholarship, must surely be more typical of “ school” than 
other Forms, and its legends remount, in consequence, to a 
higher and more glorious antiquity. In this ancient Chamber, 
high—the floor of the story above being, as far as I could 
make out, its ceiling—square, with deep-set, iron-barred 
windows looking out upon the very statue of its founder, 
with its gnarled and whittled walls, its blackened doors, 
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desks, and beams, all notched and corrugated with Time 
(yet smoothed again), the entrance to which gives off from 
far-famed Fourth Form Passage, generations of schoolboys, 
more typical (as I said) of their name than their fellows of 
Lower Fifth, of Middle Fourth—yea, of Lower Lower 
Fourth, have immeasurably wasted their time, hacked the 
desk, flung ink, and perturbably (or imperturbably) risen 
to the occasion: ‘‘ Tyhurst,” or perhaps “ Boulter, go on 
construing.” 

We (in Third Form) have not yet any personal dignity; 
we are by no means, as yet, respectable members of society, 
We are not, as yet, troubled by the canons of the law. We 
are just “scugs” enjoying life hugely. There are things 
to be learnt in Third Form—philosophies of life—denied 
to the member of Lower Lower Fourth, who, while of little 
account in the Fourth itself, is not admitted to the 
freemasonry of the Third. 

At 11.15 Fourth Form Passage becomes a seething sea of 
top-hats, as Middle and Lower Fourth and Third Form 
debouch their Homeric little gobbets of human flesh; and 
it remains a sea, the vehemence of which increases towards 
the end of the short interval, reaching a maximum as the 
advance guard of College “tugs” begins diffidently to filter 
down from “ tuggery ” above, by the stairs which condemn 
them, King’s Scholars tho’ they be, to run the gauntlet of 
the obscene Fourth and Third Form boys. 

Acurious coincidence, at which I yet stand aghast, occurred 
shortly after my arrival at Eton. It so chanced that during 
this short interval of which I have spoken, when tutors 
and ushers are wont to confer with the Head Master on the 
subject of the weather and of refractory pupils, P. V. Broke 
passed through Fourth Form Passage on his way to Cham: 
bers, just as one, Keppel, in Third Form, was stamping on 
the heads of wax matches, causing them to explode with no 


uncertain reverberation; and it happened again, that at | 


7.15 the same evening P. V. Broke, as before, and in spite of 


his former homily on the subject—the venue being now the | 


New Schools—again discovered this one, Keppel, of Third 


Form and Miss Evans’s House, stamping on the heads of [ 
wax matches, causing, as before, audible report. In fact, | 


this time the report reached, not only to the ears of the Lower 
Master, but even to those of the Head, with the result that 
a White Ticket was apportioned to the offender, who had 
hardly been as yet more than a fortnight at the school. 1 
was always convinced, after this display of malevolence, that 
P. V. Broke was somehow in league with the powers of 
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darkness, an impression which was accentuated by the 
uliar minatory glint of his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

Berkeley Cole and Keppel were up to “ Pecker ”’ Rouse 
for “ maths.” that half, and spent most of their time in 
projecting pellets of sodden blotting-paper in parabolic 
curves, so that they either adhered to the wall in nasty- 
looking groups, or descended in a disgusting rain upon 
“Pecker’s”? head. Pecker gave so many Yellow Tickets, 
that at last his right to give them at all was rescinded, after 
which event I enterprisingly removed his Yellow Ticket 
book from his form room, and long retained it as a curiosity. 
Pecker Rouse used to set mathematical ‘extra work,” 
telling his pupils to find the questions in his pupil room, and 
to copy them out from there. The amusing part is, that we 
generally managed to find the answers there too. 

At that time, I lived opposite my Dame’s, in the little 
“Cottage” over the way, and gloried in a window-box, 
in which I grew geraniums and mustard and cress, kept 
grass-snakes in my “ burry ” and sometimes in my pockets, 
and took in the first copy of the Daily Mail, which came out 
as a new paper about then. Wattie Montgomery, Boden, 
Chambers, Arkwright, are names which belong to this period, 
just as the marks on the passage walls must belong to the 
games of “‘ passage footer ’’—best of all indoor games— 
which we used to play in the long evenings. Wattie Mont- 
gomery, who was very tall, fell ill for the space of six weeks, 
during which time he grew two whole inches. Chambers 
and I messed together, and I remember bringing back a cake 
from “ leave,”’ so studded with preserved apricots, greengages, 
and cherries, on a ground of chocolate icing, that it had the 
appearance of a culinary crown jewel. Buchanan Riddell 
was head of the house, “ Muggins” and Clifton-Brown 
had their “‘ Field,” Graham, Evie Gibbs, and Walker their 
House colours, the famous red cap with skull and crossbones, 


| ted shirt, and very dark blue or black shorts. Evie Gibbs 
| was my first fagmaster. There were, at about this time, 
| five Gibbs’s in the house, two brothers and three brothers. 

Evie Gibbs lived on the top landing, whence, as Sidney 


Evans, but recently himself an athletic ornament of the house, 


» came round at night putting out the lights, an unexplained 
| avalanche of saucer-baths would occasionally descend the 


stairs, catching the unfortunate man painfully on the shins. 

Many of my recollections at this time are extremely 
trivial, others more or less painful. As a fag, I was repeatedly 
“smacked.” One Easter Half I was smacked no fewer than 
thirteen times. Towards the end of this short half, I was 
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for a time the only fag in the house not down with German | 


measles, and I had to make everyone’s toast—about twenty- 
five pieces a night—and carry everyone’s kettle and fried 
soles up for tea, and get most people’s baths at the same time, 
I can make wonderful toast even now! When Allcock 
gave up his house Leo Rowe and I broke every pane of glass 
in the back of it with “ catty ’’ bullets, across Charlie Wise’s 
Yard, from my window. Leo Rowe wasone of the few Lower 
Boys whe still boasted a Lower Sixpenny cap, a colour which 


had shortly before been discontinued. He was captain of | 


the Lower Boy, I think, even then, and the following year 
my Dame’s won the Lower Boy Cup, Lewis being then cap. 
tain, and Rowe playing “long.” I played “short,” and 
remember my father coming down to see the match played 
in the Field on St. Andrew’s Day, as he also came down in 
the following half to see merun last in the Lower Boy Steeple- 
chase. But though I was last, and finished the last mile 


of it with only one running shoe, and nearly disappeared | 


altogether in “* Jordan ’’—the ice upon which had had to be 
broken to afford a passage for the winner—there were plenty 
more behind me, who gave up altogether. 

We used to play “footer”? in South Meadow, and I generally 
played in the game that was called “‘ Refuse,”’ which consisted 
of the residue—about fifty strong—after the other games 
had been made up. I remember Lascelles, at Ainger’s, 
coming down to play, correctly dressed in grey flannel 
knickerbockers, but incorrectly in tail-coat and _top-hat. 
Being altogether of a rather vague disposition, and possessing 
in addition a peculiar gait, he caused unbounded amusement. 
Beddington was once smacked twice in the same evening by 
different people, but for the same offence—namely, leaving 
the goal-posts in South Meadow in athick fog, when tt wasn't 
his turn to bring them in! | When in training for the Lower 
Boy Cup, we were once “ fagged ” to the Copper Horse and 
back, as a means of ensuring fitness. I was also onc 
“‘fagged”’ to carry the ‘“ Weight’? down to the Master's 
Field for the School Sports. I remember that Kelly, having, 
I think, won the Long Jump, created a stir by inadvertently 
throwing the hammer into the middle of a large crowd of 
spectators. I once swamped in Boveney Lock from a 
‘four,’ after Surley; we bathed for some time in our 
sodden flannels, and then, leaving the “four,” ran all the 
way back to be in time for Absence, which on that particular 
occasion was being called by Mr. Ramsay. Another time, 
I swamped opposite “rushes,” through trying to sit in the 
stern of my “whiff” and paddle it downstream like 4 
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canoe. My first Summer Half Miles and I were first and second 
in the Lower Boy “ Passing’? at Cuckoo Weir. Miles had 
won, and I had been second, in the swimming competition 
at Wixenford, our private school. I went in for the Lower 
Boy Diving at “ Athens,” but was “nowhere,” and I once 
won a heat in the Lower Boy Sculling, being coached from 
the bank by “‘ Sweatty > G——. 

When there was nothing better to do (and unless one was 
“socking ” at Rowland’s, or, as I often did in Third Form, 
at M——s, where only the worst “‘scugs”’ were ever seen), 
one used to take a walk up into Windsor. In Windsor, on 
more than one occasion, I can remember seeing Queen 
Victoria driving in a barouche, with Highlanders sitting at 
her back. I think she rarely, if ever, drove through Eton. 
One day, at Fourth Form Absence, at the Cannon in the New 
Schools, Nicholson and I burnt the Duke of Albany’s neck 
with a magnifying glass, and recommended him to “run up 
to Windsor, and tell Granny.” Twice while I was at Eton 
the whole School went up to Windsor Castle, once for a 
torchlight procession, the occasion being, I suppose, the 
Relief of Mafeking. The second occasion was for the Queen’s 
funeral, when we lined part of the Long Walk. The figure 
I chiefly remember in this cortége was that of a little Field- 
Marshal, walking bravely on through his tears... . 

I remember, my first Summer Half, when my tutor’s pupil- 
room was still in Weston’s Yard, my tutor, Mr. Heygate, 
used to encourage us to make collection, on Sundays, of the 
leaves of different trees. I can’t remember that I collected 
more than a sycamore and an elm, and perhaps a copper 
beech, from the garden of a house which my father had 
taken for the summer at Datchet. On Sundays, therefore, 
and perhaps with Ivan Hay, I used, after Chapel, to run 
all the way through ‘“ Blackpots ’—distinguished from 
“Messpots”? by numerous remains of the iron age—to 
Datchet, arriving in a very heated condition in time for 
lunch, and consuming, thereafter, gallons of ginger-beer. 
One evening, returning from the regatta at Henley, my 
mother and I, arriving at Datchet (or perhaps, at Slough 
Station), discovered a forlorn and little boy, with no prospect 
but to “foot it” back to his tutor’s. By the timely offer 
of a lift we made the acquaintance, and, I think, earned the 
gratitude of Gilbert Frankau. But my first two or three 
halves I used sometimes to go on Sundays to breakfast 
with my brother at his tutor’s; and in the afternoons we 
went for rambling walks, now to the Victoria Bridge on the 
Datchet road, now to the Boars in Windsor Great Park, 
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now to the Rifle Butts, and once to the Canal head at Slough 
This last expedition, which must have taken us farther 
afield than usual, led, in its sequel, to a curious partiality 
of the Fates. For as we arrived back in Eton, the bell in 
Upper Chapel was din-dinning out its final urgent summons; 
but whereas my brother, who had but a little way to go, was 
in time for Upper Chapel, I, who had to run a few hundred 
yards farther—and this in a drenching shower which began 
at the moment the bell stopped—was late for Lower Chapel ; 
and was in consequence put on “‘ Tardy Book,” which meant 
that I had to sign my name in School Office every morning 
ten minutes before Early School for a fortnight. This 
at least got me out of my bed, even if Little Brown’s hot 
buttered buns and cocoa had failed to do so before. The 
said buns quite made up to me for the indignity of being on 
“Tardy Book.” 

It was rather fun being prepostor, and marking fellows 
out of Chapel, or out of School, or late for Absence, and 
* sloping”? round in a leisurely manner afterwards collecting 


their excuses for “‘ staying out” from their respective Dames, — 


It must have been even greater fun being the Lower Master’s 
prepostor, and being the triumphant bearer of messages, 
which would presently be translated in some such manner 
as “The Lower Master wishes to see Lord Rocksavage at 
Twelve.” The Head Master’s prepostor, on the other hand, 


would be above any zest in so painful a mission, and would | 
deliver the oracle in a colourless monotone, amid an awful | 


hush... . 

My Dame’s was the last of the houses which belonged, 
if I may use an Americanism, to a real female Dame ; though 
other houses, as, for instance, Mr. Porter’s—no doubt 
out of jealousy, or possibly from pure affectation—continued 
to refer to their tutor as their “Dame.” Consequently 
their tutor was always being mixed up with the lady who 
officiated, in these other houses, as matron. At Evans’, 
“My Dame” was always my Dame, and the matron, just 
bluntly, the Hag. There is a class of kindly person doomed 
to expend its life in an infinity of watchfulness and care for 
heedless youth, only to earn, at the end, ungrateful and 
inappropriate, such a name as “The Hag.” Miss Morley 
was such a person. I believe Mr. Porter’s matron was also 
called the Hag—another instance of that imitation which 
is so sincere a form of flattery. I believe she was Miss 
Morley’s sister ! 

Miss Evans was a great lady, as anyone may see for him- 


self from her portrait by Sargent in the School Hall, an 
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edifice which was built after I had left Eton. It used to 
hang above the long mahogany tables in the old dining-room 
of her House, upon wails hung with aged tapestries. So 
living was the portrait, that if she were not there—at some 
accustomed meal—one could feel her presence in the portrait, 
and almost catch the gentle quaver of the venerable head. 
Her influence is not to speak of, nor to praise; we felt it, 
and in our several ways have carried what we gained of it 
into many quarters of the world. It was not the boys that 
made the House, but the Dame that made the boys; her 
watchword was always, Nist Dominus domum. . .—and 
so she had a good House, a little better (as we thought) 
than any other... . 

I would not have it thought that I never worked at Eton. 
I more than once got a “ first”? in Trials. I hated Mathe- 
matics, and once failed in them in Trials. But the next 
half, at the instigation of Mr. Conybeare, I worked hard at 
Algebra, with the result that I passed, I think, third into 
Army Class out of Remove. I also won a prize for drawing, 
and startled Sidney Evans by selecting for myself, at Ingal- 


~ ton Drake’s, a richly bound set of volumes, which he had 


to confess to me he thought above my deserts ! 

The three masters at Eton who remain in my memory 
above all others, for whom I retained ever an unalloyed and 
unimpaired respect, and in whose character, as fitted to be 
the masters of boys, I could never find any holes to pick, 
were the Head, the “Flea,” and “Bunny” Hare. The 
reason for this sincere feeling on my part is, I think, that 
they were never petty in anything, they never descended to 
any trickery or ruse, and they treated one always as worthy 
of trust, and as entitled to be the receptacle of trust. This 
is a divine secret, which, I think, is not understood by all 
tutors. 

Warre was always an immense and imposing figure— 
Olympian—as far above other masters as gods are above 
common men. Warre always made me think somehow of 
Jove looking out of a cloud, the cloud being the billowy 
garment worn by Doctors of Divinity. Sometimes he 
appeared to me a kind of Jehovah, going before the whole 
School as a “‘ pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by 
night.” Though I never saw him at night, I feel sure he 
must have had some meteorological effect upon the firma- 
ment. I have also sometimes since likened him to the figures 
of Ahura Mazda, with the vast outstretched wings, symbol 
of a mysterious power of wisdom, which stretches forth its 
hand to thrust away the dangers of our untried youth. By 
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strict standards, they complain that his scholarship wag 
indifferent ; but at least his magistracy was above the shafts 
of detraction—‘ magister informator,” as my leaving book 
informs me. And I agree. 

Once his nose bled, in a dignified manner, for three days, 
so that he nearly died. It was as if the whole heart of the 
School had stopped. Lower boys ventured timidly into the 
cloisters beneath Lupton’s Tower, in a kind of sympathy, 
or gazed from the Playing Fields at the place where they 


surmised the struggle was going on. It was a glad day when | 


the Head was seen once more, gravely convalescent, and then 
later, as the summer drew on, sculling up the river, with his 
usual grandeur and Walter Durnford in a double-sculling 
boat—re-established in bodily strength and vigour. 

The Lower Master—the “‘ Flea ”—was of a quite different 
mould. Racy, but at the same time classic; irritable, but 
at the same time repentant of the evil. Whereas the Head 
used to “swish”? with averted gaze and a visible shrinking 
of the spirit, the “ Flea ” used to “swipe” with gusto, and 
lay it on good and hard, even the prepostors, “ holding 
down,” getting the backwash of the sturdy strokes. As he 
moved about, his gown seemed always too long for him, 
because he walked with a straddling gait, leaning forward 
a little, his head sometimes bent on one side, or rolling about, 
the while he puffed out his reddish cheeks. He recalled a 
little of the Socrates; but not of Marsyas. Rather, if one 
met him face to face, one had the impression of being charged 
by a kind of bull. Or he might stop, and, as it were, paw the 
ground, and seemingly bellow at the offending presence. 

One day there was to be a collection for the Eton Mission, 
and the “Flea” discovered a piece of chocolate upon his 
desk. In his usual nasal intonation he inquired, ‘‘ What 
boy has placed a piece of chocolate upon my desk?” Voice: 
‘* Please, sir, I put it there.” Flea: ‘‘ And may I inquire 


the reason for this generosity?” Voice: “ Please, sit, | 
I put it there for the Eating Mission.”” (Subdued sensation.) | 


Flea: ‘Take it away, Keppel. Who is your tutor ?” 


I can only say now, in self-defence, that I had forgotten | 


this ghastly pleasantry, until recalled by a friend to a con- 


sciousness of being its author. But of such perfectly trivial | 


events is the life of the Fourth Form boy. 


- Two boys once travelled back to Eton from Norfolk, and 
in the carriage into which they got they discovered a mat} 


of a thin and worn-looking countenance, clad in overcoat, 
under which it could be remarked that he was dressed for 
dinner in a smoking jacket and black tie. A glance at his 
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nether extremities showed a pair of boots hurriedly laced 
up, many lace-holes innocent of lace, so that the boots 
gaped in many places, disclosing a pair of bright red home- 
knitted socks. This led to general merriment among the 
two boys, and the time sped rapidly away. 

The man was “ Bunny” Hare, who, it is to be feared, 
from long association with generations of “ scugs,” had 
achieved a certain distinction in dress, which marked him 
down most certainly as the autocrat of Third Form. But no 
boy would judge so ill as to presume to laugh at “ Bunny ” 


| Hare, without the mental proviso that here was one of the 


best and kindest men that ever stepped, and one who seemed 
by Providence peculiarly adapted in temperament to pre- 
serve, year after year, and generation after generation, a 
tolerable degree of order in what to any other of Eton’s 
masters would have been a Hades, a Pandemonium, to be 
fled at any price. Nobody else could do so well what 
“Bunny ” Hare did. 

As for me, I loved this period of my life. I was never 
ashamed of taking Third Form. It might have been much 
worse. I might have been “‘ unplaced.”” Even such a thing 
as that has been known. Vale. 

ARNOLD KEPPEL 


CLAUDE DUVAL IN LITERATURE 


MacavLay, in a brief dissertation on highwaymen in hig 
History of England, pointed out that it was necessary to 
the success, and even to the safety, of the highwayman that 
he should be a bold and skilful rider, and that his manners 
and appearance should be such as suited the master of a 
fine horse. And however big a crop of legend may have 
grown up around the career of Claude Duval, there seems 
to be no doubt of his skill as a horseman or on the score of 


his good manners. Although, like Dick Turpin and Jack | 
Sheppard, of obscure birth, Claude Duval comes on a | 


somewhat higher plane than most of the other Gentlemen 
of the Road, even if, like them, his mode of exit—the gallows 
—was the same. Most of the highwaymen whose histories 
have come down to us had a passion for fine clothes and a 
weakness to be regarded as gentlemen, and Claude Duval 
was no exception to this rule; but he played the part of 
gentleman with more success than most of those who figured 
in the same gallery. 

Briefly put, he was the son of a baker at Domfront, 


Normandy, where he was born in 1643 ; at the age of fourteen [ 


he went to Paris and remained in service there till the 
Restoration of Charles II ; he is said to have come to England 
in the service of the Duke of Richmond, though the name 
of his employer is doubtful. For some reason not at all 
clear, possibly because Charles II did not reward all his 
followers according to what they regarded as their merits, 
Claude Duval turned highwayman, and his name “soon 
became a terror to travellers and large rewards were offered 
for his capture.” He had the distinction of appearing first 
in a long list of highwaymen proclaimed in the London 


Gazette. Duval retired to France for a few months, but, | 
as his earliest biographer explains, the air of that country} 


was not favourable to gentlemen of his profession, and 
he returned to this country, where he started at his old game. 
He was taken when the worse for drink at the “‘ Hole in the 
Wall,” Chandos Street, Covent Garden; he had three 
pistols in his pocket at the time, and a sword by his side. 


If he had been sober, his historian assures us, “‘it was! 


impossible he could have killed less than ten; he would 


have been cut as small as herbs for the pot, before he would) 


have yielded to the bailey of Westminster.” On January 
17, 16%, he was found guilty at the Old Bailey on #5 


al 
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out of many indictments, and on Friday, January 21st 
following, ‘‘ suffered death” at Tyburn, “from the effects 
of a hempen cravat,” as Mr. C. G. Harper neatly puts it 
in his Half-Hours with the Highwaymen, 1908. 

The fountain-head of authority for the details of the 
Dashing Highwayman’s career is 7'he Memoires of Monsieur 
Du Vall, containing the History of his Life and Death, where- 
unto 1s annexed his last Speech and Epitaph, 1670, with a 
quotation from Horace on the title-page : 

Si quis 
Opprobriis dignos latraverit integer ipse, 
Solventur risu tabulae. 


The pamphlet extends to twenty-one pages quarto, and is 
attributed to Dr. Walter Pope; it was reprinted in several 
editions of the Harleian Miscellany, in Alexander Smith’s 
Lives of the Highwaymen, and in Celebrated Trials, and upon 
it most of the romances written on or around the career of 
Claude Duval have been based. The pamphlet was, with 
one or two others, a catchpenny production of the kind 
hawked at the execution of every criminal hanged at 
Tyburn for generations, and—there being no evening news- 
papers at the time—these Dying Speeches always had a 


| large sale. How Walter Pope came to write this one is 


explained by Anthony & Wood. The execution of Claude 
Duval at Tyburn, he tells us, “‘ did draw the loves of many 
females in London towards him: among which was the 
Miss of our author Pope, who taking it in great indignation, 
that his person, doctorship, and merits, should be so slighted 
for the sake of an ignorant rogue, he did therefore write the 
said Memoirs, where are so many, satyrical girds against 
the females.” The Memoires doubtless had a large sale 
at a few pence per copy, and it has now become so scarce 


_ that to-day booksellers charge from £2 to £3 10s. for it. 


It was to a certain extent a severe condemnation for the 


_ “too great fondness of English ladies for French footmen,” 
_ whilst another contemporary writer sneers at “the divers 


great personages of the feminine sex that on their knees 
made supplication for that insipid highwayman,” though 
he admits “it is true he was a man of singular parts and 
learning, only he could neither read nor write.” How little 


+ human nature has changed, so far as “the feminine sex ” 


is concerned, through the intervening centuries, is constantly 


| Seen to-day when it is a question of hanging a malefactor 


Whose crimes have earned him the gibbet and whose life, 
if spared, would be a menace to society. There is abundant 
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evidence that crowds assembled not only to see the execution 
of Claude Duval, but to visit him in prison; Samuel Butler, 
in his Pindaric Ode “To the Happy Memory of the Most 
Renowned Du Val,” 1671, tells us : 


Thither came ladies from all parts, 

To offer up close prisoners their hearts ; 
Which he receiv’d as tributes due, 

And made them yield up love and honour too ; 
But in more brave, heroic ways, 

Than e’er were practis’d yet in plays. 


Duval’s exit was merely a nine days’ excitement, and his 
memory was not kept alive by a succession of pamphlets 
and plays, as has been the case with Dick Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard. So far as I have discovered, Claude Duval 
did not attract any eighteenth-century novelist or play- 
writer, and even the poets were silent on his account. Thanks 
largely to Harrison Ainsworth’s great successes, with Dick 
Turpin and Jack Sheppard as the central figures of two | 
powerful and sensational romances (dealt with respectively 
in the National Review of August 1923 and May 1924), a 
renewed interest was created in the careers of notorious high- 
waymen as subjects for fiction and for the stage. It will 
seem strange that Ainsworth did not take Claude Duval as 
the centre figure of a romance, for his career offered many 
more attractive features than could be claimed for either 
of the other two malefactors. As Mr. Harper has pointed 
out, ‘violence had no part in the methods of this 
artist, and he would have scorned, you may be sure, the 
ruffianly and even murderous acts of a later generation of 
the craft, who not only despoiled travellers of their goods, 


but rendered the roads dangerous to life and limb.” There | 


are two or three incidents in Claude Duval’s career, told at 
length in Pope’s Memoires, which would, in the hands of a 
sensational novelist, have suggested possibilities of the 
highest order. There were: (1) his overtaking a coach on 


Hampstead Heath containing a knight and his lady—young} 


and beautiful, of course—with a sum of £400, inviting the | 


lady to step out and dance a coranto * with him, and letting | 
the party off after helping himself to only £100; (2) his} 
exploit on Hounslow Heath of preventing his gang from/ 
robbing a coach full of ladies and a child with a feeding: ; 


* The place and personages differ with various novelists. One of thes ‘ 


makes a vain and proud Bishop of Exeter and the “beautiful young bride of 
the meek and humble man of God™ the victims. Duval requests the Bishop 
to ‘“‘hum a tune while we dance,” upon which the Bishop replies, ‘If I hum 
a tune may I be hg 
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mn bottle; and (3) of his ingratiating himself with a Jesuit 
T, priest, an alchemist who spent his time in trying to change 
st metals into gold by the help of a powder, and then decamp- 

ing with as much of the priest’s hoarded wealth as he could 
carry—with three such features as these any good novelist 
would have produced a “ best seller.” 

That Ainsworth did contemplate a romance on Claude 
Duval there is ample evidence, and Mr. S. M. Ellis refers to 
the original agreement, dated June 1836, between Macrone 
and Ainsworth for a romance to be called Claude Du Val, but 
his ( it was never written. Nearly forty years afterwards Ains- 
ets worth did return to the subject, for in his Talbot Harland a 
ck | dummy Claude Duval did appear; but Ainsworth had long 
val | since passed his prime, and the “ gay outlaw ” in that story 
uy: | bears little resemblance to the Claude Duval whom Ainsworth 
ks | would have painted in 1837. The Claude Duval who robs 
ick Charles II and other celebrities of his Court, and returns 
wo most of the stolen things through the Count de Bellegarde, 
ely | proves in the end to be the latter in a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
, a | Hyde rdle.* 
gh- | With two successful—and profitable—heroes created out 
will | of such stuff as the careers of Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard 
.as | provided, it was hardly surprising that someone should 
any | have experimented with Claude Duval; and two thrilling 
her | stories, with him as the outstanding figure, followed rapidly 
ted | on one another. The earlier of these, in three volumes, 
this | Whitefriars, or the Days of Charles II, issued anonymously 
the | in 1844, was written by Emma Robinson (1814-90), the 
1 of | daughter of a bookseller of 309 Oxford Street, and was, 
ods,; it seems, largely written when she was looking after her 
aere | father’s shop whilst he was attending book-sales. For some 
lat} reason her father kept her out of the position she earned 
ofa} for herself by writing this and several other romances, all 
the | published without her name, and rather let it be understood 
on} that he himself was the author. A. Halliday wrote an article 
ung} entitled ‘‘The Author of Blue Blazes,’? which dealt with 
the} this curious episode in literary history. There were several 
ting | editions of this absorbing romance, in which figure not only 
| his} the Great Fire of London, the Plague, Titus Oates, Colonel 
irom) Blood, as well as other historic events and personages, 


be * Mr. Alfred Hallam of Manchester tells me that Talbot Harland originally 
thes) sppeared serially in Bow Bells about 1870; it was issued in sixpenny book form by 
ide of) John Dicks, with ten illustrations by F. Gilbert, and is now extremely rare. 
sishop), Iam indebted to Mr. T. Hatton, of Anstey Pastures, Leicester, for the loan of 


[ hum} 4 copy of the book, sumptuously bound in crimson morocco, from his extensive 
Ainsworth collection. 
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and it was long in print in Routledge’s yellow-cover one. 
. volume novels. It is a very long story of some 300,000 
words, and in every way a remarkable book for a young 
woman whose education must have been limited, but whose 
opportunities, on the other hand, of acquiring knowledge 
among her father’s books must have been of invaluable use 
to her. Claude Duval is not primarily the hero of the story, 
but he figures from beginning to end as a picturesque and 
gallant figure, takes purses with such grace and courtesy 
that the robbed one feels almost under an obligation to him, 
and is altogether the best portrait in the book. 

A much more practised writer than Miss Emma Robinson, 
Henry Downes Miles (1806-89), a clever journalist—he was 
sub-editor of The Constitution, 1833, started in opposition 
to The Times, and one of the best sporting reporters of his 
time—wrote Claude Du Val, a Romance of the days of Charles 
II, 1850, which was published in twenty-eight weekly 
penny numbers, “embellished with numerous engravings.” 
Miles’s story is elaborately ‘‘ documented,” chapter and 
verse being given from contemporary sources of nearly all 
the historical statements. The author’s knowledge of the 
period in France as well as in England was undoubtedly 
extensive, far beyond that possessed by any other who has 
glorified Claude Duval. The first half of the book deals with 
people and events in France, and Claude Duval, so far from 
being the son of a baker, is the unacknowledged offspring 
of a great personage, and appears in the beginning of the 
story as a page at the Court of Louis XIV. The Siege of 
Dunkirk, as well as the historical events which transpire 
in Miss Emma Robinson’s pages, also figure in H. D. Miles’s, 
but there are many differentiations: the notorious Colonel 
Blood in one romance is an intimate friend of Claude Duval, 
whilst in the other he is the bitterest enemy. No two 
romances dealing with the same period, and to some extent 


with the same characters, could be more widely different; | 
and whilst there were two or three editions of Miles’s story, | 


that of Miss Robinson had a far longer life. 
The next Claude Duval novel was Gentleman Jack, or Life 
on the Road, by the author of Paul Clifford.* No. 1 appeared 


on March 19, 1848, and it extended to 205 weekly numbers, F 


running to 1636 pages. It is one of the longest and rarest of 


* There was an earlier Gentleman Jack, a three-volume novel by W. Johnson 
Neale, author of Cavendish, published by Henry Colburn in 1837, a totally 
different work ; it is a story of the sea, and was often reprinted until 1861. Also 
the Paul Clifford mentioned above must not be confused with Lytton’s romance 
with the same title. 
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the Penny Bloods issued by Edward Lloyd, the proprietor 
of Lloyd’s News, and later on founder of the Daily Chronicle. 
The Preface is interesting, and is pitched in the high key 
which is characteristic of such Prefaces. It was claimed for 
the book that it had “ attained an amount of popular favour 
never before experienced in the annals of periodical litera- 
ture”; “not a page of it that does not glow with a life- 
like reality,” ‘“‘ many of the surprising adventures of Claude 
Duval herein mentioned are perfectly authentic,”’ and person- 
ages were represented “in the habit as they lived,” and are 
“not the coinage of fancy.” This long romance, of far less 
literary merit than those of Miss Robinson and H. D. Miles, 
involves a point of literary importance affecting Douglas 
Jerrold, who became editor of Lloyd’s Weekly News in 1852, 
when Lloyd was still publishing his Penny Bloods. I 
quote a passage from a recent letter written by a gentleman 
connected with the literary staff of Lloyd’s Weekly News 
from 1888 and onwards for nearly twenty years. He says: 
“ As regards the authorship of Gentleman Jack, I have heard 
it stated by many old Fleet Street men who have passed 
away, including the late Moy Thomas of the Daily News, 
that Douglas Jerrold was solely responsible for it, but after 
selling the MS. was heartily ashamed of this work. His son 
(and successor as editor of Lloyd’s Weekly) always refused 
information on the subject. Mr. Catling (long editor of 
Lloyd’s Weekly) said personally he believed the statement 
perfectly correct, but was not in a position to confirm or 
deny it.” At my request my friend, Mr. Walter Jerrold, 
grandson and biographer of the creator of Mrs. Caudle, has 
examined the copy in the British Museum, and is most 
emphatic in his repudiation of Gentleman Jack as the work 
of Douglas Jerrold. No one, in fact, can read many pages 
without becoming convinced that the romance could not have 
heen written by a literary craftsman such as Jerrold. The 
style is alone proof; but to bring into one romance, as is 


| here done, Claude Duval, who was hanged in 1670, Dick 


Turpin, who was not born until 1705, and Jack Rann, other- 
wise Sixteen String Jack, who was hanged at Tyburn in 1774, 


| and to present them as comrades in arms, would have been 
| agreat deal too much for even the unctuous publisher to 


ask Jerrold. Mr. Arthur E. Waite, who has for many years 


| studied and collected Penny Bloods, has put forward 


(Walford’s Antiquarian, 1887, ii. 183) the name of Thomas 
Peckett Prest, who was one of Lloyd’s most prolific 
“authors,” as the writer of Gentleman Jack. But Mr. Frank 
Jay, also an authority on this type of literature, points out 
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that on the title-page of The Dream of a Life this is stated to 
be “by the author of The Ordeal of Touch, Gentleman Jack, 
etc.,”’ and as I'he Ordeal of Touch is certainly by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Caroline Grey, who was also one of Lloyd’s authors, it follows 
that Gentleman Jack is hers also. The fact is that too much 
stress must not be put upon the evidence of these title-pages, 
Lloyd had a kind of factory for these Penny Bloods, and 
probably himself set the wording of the title-pages. Mrs, 
EK. C. Grey was one of his prolific authors, and, like Miss 
Emma Robinson, finds no place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography; her first novel, The Duke, appeared in 1839, 
and her last, The Daughters, in 1884, so she began writing 


long before Lloyd employed her, and long survived the | 


closing down of his “factory.” It may be urged that too 
much space has been devoted to Gentleman Jack, but the 


fact is it is one of the great books of its kind, and is exces. | 


sively rare, even when imperfect. 

Yet another book, also great in size and rarity, published 
in penny numbers by Lloyd, a little later in date than 
Gentleman Jack, is Claude Duval, or the Dashing Highwayman, 
which until recently I only knew by name and through 
possessing a few of the large folding plates presented with 
it at intervals. Mr. John Jeffery, the bookseller of Barnes, 
has recently obtained the second half of the romance, which 
runs to 1614 pages and 202 numbers. Here, again, the 
author plays havoc with historical facts, and throws them 
nearly all overboard. Few self-respecting novelists would 
care to finish their story with their hero dangling in the air at 
Tyburn, and our author has contrived a happy ending to his 
Claude Duval by embarking Claude, his lady friend, and a 
devoted follower named Luke on a Dutch vessel which, 
though chased by an English cruiser, landed them in Holland, 
where they found that asylum ‘‘ which they could never hope 
to find in England.’’ Nightshade, or Claude Duval the Dashing 
Highwayman, was still another book of the same type, and 
was published by a rival firm, John Dicks, about 18634, 


in sixty penny numbers. It was written by ‘‘ Malcolm J.) 


Ermyn,” whose real name was John Merry—he was father 
of Tom Merry, a well-known artist and caricaturist of the 
later years of the last century. Nightshade, probably owing 
to a quarrel between the author and the publisher, came 


to a sudden end, for Merry collected all his most rascally 


ats 


Bil 


puppets in a boat, which he sent with its crew to the bottom | 
of the Thames. A catastrophe of a similar type had been) 


previously effected, for J. F. Smith, a writer of popular 
romances which may still be read with interest, having 
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written for one firm twelve chapters of Masks and Faces, 
gathered all his characters together on an American steamer, 
blew up the lot, and without warning joined a rival firm of 
publishers; Miss Emma Robinson was called in to con- 
tinue and finish the story. I have a note of another book 
of about this period, but have never seen it, Claude Duval 
and his White Mare, Brilliant. The taste for Claude Duval 
books extended to the United States, and thirteen volumes 
called the “‘ Claude Duval Series,” in pictorial wrappers, 
appeared in New York during the ’fifties or ’sixties of the last 
century, and like their English prototypes, have become very 
scarce. Claude Duval figures extensively with Dick Turpin, 
Sixteen-String Jack, Tom King, the Young Pretender, and 
other historical personages in Black Bess, or the Knight of 
the Road, 1869-70, referred to at length in the National 
Review of May, 1924. In this romance Claude Duval, in 
No. 234, is on the point of rescuing Sixteen-String Jack on 
his way to Tyburn and is shot dead by the police—“ his 
body riddled with bullets.’”” The number of ways in which 
Claude Duval dies is amazing; in only a few instances 
does he die at Tyburn. 

There have doubtless been many romances published 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and the 
earlier years of this, in which Claude Duval has figured 
prominently, and especially in stories written for boys; 
some of them may have had a higher literary flavour and 
polish, but it may be questioned if any of them had the 
“grip”? of those of mid-Victorian days. 

It seems strange that, with all its dramatic possibilities, 
the story of Claude Duval was not produced on the stage until 
well into the nineteenth century. Dick Turpin and Jack 
Sheppard long anticipated him in this respect. The earliest 
representation of him on the stage would seem to be a one-act 
farce by J. P. Taylor, Claude Duval the Ladies’ High Highway- 
man, produced at the City of London Theatre on May 8, 1842, 
with Miss Ellen Daly as Claude. A much more elaborate 
affair with the same title was put on the Queen’s Theatre, 
London, on December 13, 1845—apparently a revival— 
with numerous songs, and again with a lady, Miss Rogers, as 
Claude Duval. This “immensely popular drama,” as I 
gather from the playbills in Mr. H. Stead’s wonderful collec- 
tion, has been “‘ visited by the most Enthusiastic Cheers and 
Approbation from a Delighted Auditory.” In 1863, Claude 
Duval was the central figure in a play by W. T. Moncrieff pro- 
duced at the Marylebone Theatre according to W. Davenport 
Adams’s Dictionary of the Drama; and five years later 
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at the same theatre another version of the story, by W, 
Travers, was produced, “‘ from the popular serial now bein 
published in Id. numbers (by permission of the Proprietors),” 
and with four “star” figures in Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, 
Tom King, and Sixteen-String Jack. The playbill, printed 
in blue and red, informs us that this, “the greatest Drama 
of the Day,” was producing “ overflowing houses,” so much 
so, indeed, that the free list was “entirely suspended, the 
public press excepted.”” This playbill, with its picture of 
the four worthies carousing, its variety of types, and its 
thrilling suggestions, is little short of the work of a genius 
of his kind. In the interval, or at about the same time, a 


“new operatic drama” in three acts, Claude Duval, the | 
Highwayman of Holloway, evidently based on the latter half | 


of H. D. Miles’s romance, was staged at Sadler’s Wells on 
Thursday, April 27; the year is not stated on the playbill, 
but as the Theatre was then under the management of 


T. L. Greenwood, who was manager 1842-4, and with | 


Samuel Phelps and Mr. and Mrs. Warner, 1844-60, the produc- 
tion of the play probably dates from the late ’fifties. The part 
of Claude was taken by a Mr. Collins. Doubtless one or other 
of these versions was taken on tour, for from a playbill we 
gather that it was produced at Yarmouth in May 12, 1866, 
with J. S. Beckett as Claude, and Miss Helen Paget as Lady 
Howard. A burlesque, Claude Duval, or the Highwayman for 
the Ladies, by F. C. Burnand, with Patty Oliver as Claude, 
was produced at the Royalty Theatre on January 23, 1869; 
Claude Duval, or Love and Larceny, “‘ a romantic and comic 
opera,” by H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon, produced 
at the Olympic, August 24, 1881; and Claude Duval, a 
burlesque in two acts, by Frederick and Payne Nunn, 


produced at Bristol in July 1894, and at the Prince of Wales’s | 


Theatre London, in September of the same year, brings the 
story of Claude Duval on the stage up to our own time. 


One of the most recent appearances of Claude Duval on the | 


stage was perhaps Mr. Justin H. McCarthy’s Stand and 
Deliver, produced at His Majesty’s Theatre, with Mr. Arthur 
Bouchier as leading figure. For years, off and on, Claude 
Duval was one of the stock features of Ginnett’s circus, which 
“toured ’’ English fairs. 

Claude Duval has again come into the area of popular 


discussion, for the Gaumont Company recently “released,” 
as it is called, to the cinemas all over the country, 4) 


film telling the story of the highwayman, with Miss Fay 
Compton as Frances Duchess of Brentleigh, and Nigel 
Barrie as Claude Duval; the film, we are assured, “ has 
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more than the average number of dramatic situations, and 
the producer’s skilful blending of character, drama, and 
physical action, with perfect atmosphere and picturesque 
settings, gives Claude Duval an exceptional entertainment 
value.” All this may be true, and doubtless the film will 
have a good run; but from the synopsis of the story, as 
furnished at the recent Press view of the film, our old 
acquaintance, the Claude Duval of the Penny Bloods, will 
be hardly recognizable. 

As an inspiration to the artist it cannot be claimed that 
Claude Duval “‘ cuts much ice,”’ as the Americans would say. 
His greatest triumph in this respect was at the Royal Academy 
of 1860, when W. P. Frith exhibited his famous picture of 
Claude Duval dancing the Coranto with the beautiful Lady 
Aurora Sydney on the “blasted heath”; the picture was 
one of the features of the Academy of the year in which it 
appeared, and, as Mr. Frith tells us in his Autobiography, 
it was purchased at the agreeable price of £1,700, by Mr. 
Flatow the dealer—the original agreement between Frith 
and Flatow, it may be added, is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The original picture has appeared at 
Christie’s more than once, the last occasion being in May 
1910, when it was bought by Mr. W. W. Sampson for 620 
guineas, a surprisingly high price for a picture by Frith in 
these days of his decline. 

There is no authentic portrait of Claude Duval, and the 
many representations of him which have appeared in the 
various romances, inspired by his real or imaginary career, 
are entirely fictitious, mere expressions of what the various 
artists imagined him to be like. We have at least his epitaph, 
which was carved on a handsome stone, decorated with 
imaginary heraldic achievements, placed over his grave in 
St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden (but destroyed in 1759). 
This epitaph was printed in Pope’s Memoires, 1670: 


Here lies Du Vall: Reader, if Male thou art, 

Look to thy purse ; if Female, to thy heart. 

Much havoc has he made of both; for all 

Men he made stand, and women he made fall. 

The second Conqueror of the Norman race, 

Knights to his arms did yield, and Ladies to his face ; 
Old Tyburn’s glory ; England’s illustrious thief, 

Du Vall the ladies’ Joy ; Du Vall the ladies’ grief. 


W. Roserts 


A VISIT TO THE OIL-FIELDS IN 
SOUTH PERSIA 


Tue world of to-day differs from the world of mediaeval 
times, when Marco Polo journeyed through Iraq, Persia, 
and the Far East, principally because, in the West and on 
the fringes of the East at any rate, it rests on a vast and 
intricate structure of industry and commerce, which would 
‘have seemed a wonderful and awful maze to the great 
traveller of those days. For the service of this great struc 
ture man has sought and has found various products of 
the earth, which he uses as agents to keep the machine 
moving. Of these agents one of the most important to-day 
is oil. A battleship or a liner steams past; an aeroplane 
hums overhead; a motor-car skims along the road; a | 
lamp burns; none of these things can happen without | 
oil. It is true, therefore, that oil plays a large part in the 
life of a nation which lives by commerce, and it is natural 
that some representatives of the nation in Parliament 
should welcome an opportunity to obtain some knowledge 
of its production ; in the past, indeed, oil has soiled politics 
in a distasteful fashion, but this is a new Parliament, which 
can look at old questions with clean spectacles. So it was 
that five members of the present House of Commons under- 
took a journey to one of the richest oil-fields in the world, 
those which are the property of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany in South Persia. 

Though the oil-fields were the object of the journey, 
interest was not confined to them alone; for to reach 
them the way lay through cities of such renown as Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, and Basrah, and | 
the story of this visit would only be half told if it made no | 
mention of the journey. 

Travel, with an object or without, can always become 
fascinating by recalling the history of the cities and coun- 
tries that are visited. In Egypt the tourist can imagine 


himself as Moses being picked out of the bulrushes by 
Pharaoh’s daughter, as Anthony in the arms of Cleopatra, 
or as Lord Allenby presenting his note to Zaghlul Pasha, | 
according to his taste: by the time he reaches Damascus | 
he may find it necessary to dine unwisely—he will find it | 
difficult to dine well—and in his dreams he will be St. Paul 
following the tram-lines to the street called Strait, or the 
Enir Feisul entering the city at a gallop ; while in Baghdad, 
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if he is historically minded, he can lie awake in the Maude 
Hotel—which he will probably find quite an easy thing to 
do!—and pass in array before his mind the conquering 
armies of Tiglath-Pilesar and Assur-Ban-i-Pal, of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cyrus the Great, Alexander the Great, of the 
grandsons of Jenghiz Khan, of Timur and of General Maude ; 
and as he journeys between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
next day he can reflect that the dust he is raising was first 
raised by Adam as he trudged out of the Garden of Eden, 
and after him by most of the great soldiers of history. 
Even the Mediterranean Sea can add glamour to the passage 
for the fittest of its travellers: Crete calls up the travel- 
worn figure of Ulysses, Sicily the brilliant Alcibiades, and 
the low coast of Egypt Nelson amid the smoke of Aboukir 
Bay. Of such stuff are good tourists made, and no one need 
be ashamed of being called a tourist unless his party contains 
women who go for donkey rides in plus-fours. If, however, 
a traveller is sensitive and desires to escape altogether from 
this insulting title, let him make himself more erudite by 
becoming well versed in the tales of the great travellers who 
have preceded him. Let him take to his bunk the book of 
someone like the afore-mentioned Marco Polo, and he will 
quickly find himself in spirit no longer a tourist, but a 
member of the select band of great travellers. 

If we open the book of Marco Polo we shall find that his 
first sentence provides us words with which we can begin 
the story of this journey: ‘It should be known to the 
reader that at the time when Baldwin II was emperor... 
respectable and well-informed men embarked in a ship of 
their own. .. .” So it was with us. In the second reign 
of Baldwin, five certainly respectable, and, let us hope, well- 
informed, men left Victoria one morning, crossed the Channel, 
rattled across France, and embarked in a ship, not of their 
own but of the French, at Marseilles. They did not take 
as long as Ulysses to reach their destination, but, like him, 
they were caught in a storm and were put off their course, 
and, as must often have happened to him, they saw the 

ining-room smashed to pieces and the cellar sadly depleted. 
Arriving thus a day late at Alexandria, they went by train 
through what must surely be the land with the richest soil 
and the poorest population in the world to Cairo. Six 
weeks earlier Cairo had been the centre of world interest 
owing to the crisis that arose following the murder of the 
Sirdar. On the surface, however, everything appeared 
normal, the only indication of recent trouble being the 
parade of British troops through the city, an event which 
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took place several times a week. Cairo is too much fre. 
quented by visitors to need attention in an article of this 
kind; we will therefore leave it at once and proceed by 
train to Kantara, where we will cross the Suez Canal, from 
Africa to Asia, in a rowing-boat, and go to sleep in the 
High Commissioner’s car on the Palestine Railway. The 
morning finds us threading our way slowly through the 
barren, rocky hills between Ludd and Jerusalem, and we 
soon reach the Holy City. It is bitterly cold, and we only 
have time to see the city and the Mount of Olives from a 
hill beside the station before we embark in the Nairn cars 
which are to take us to Beirut for the first night and to 
Damascus the next day. The road from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth is good because it has been built by the British ; 
the road from Beirut to Damascus is also good because it 
is kept up by the French; but the hundred miles of road 
along the coast from Haifa to Beirut is kept up by nobody, 


and at the best of times is bad, and when it rains, as | 


we discovered, is almost impassable. A good car and a 
stout driver enabled us to get through this stage of the 
journey with no worse results than that we were several 
hours late, very cold, very wet, very tired, and very cross. 
The next day, however, wiped out all these memories, when 
we found ourselves, on a brilliant day, climbing the road 
over the Lebanon and looking back on a gorgeous panorama 
which no pen can picture and no words describe with 
adequate appreciation: the expanse of blue sea, the city 
of Beirut sparkling in the sun, the rich vegetation climbing 
the slopes of the mountains and disappearing in a white 
crown of snow, forms a picture, which for beauty can hardly 
be equalled anywhere in the world. We drop down again into 
the plain of Rayak between the Lebanon and the Anti- 
Lebanon. Thirty miles to the north of the main road lies 
the village of Baalbek, and no one who makes this journey 
should miss the opportunity of making a detour to visit 
the ruins that lie there. The foundations are of a Phoenician 


temple where Baal was worshipped; the ruins themselves | 


are of a Roman temple; much of the decoration is well 


preserved and shows patterns which can be seen in any f 


Adams house in England or Scotland. Why a temple of 


such size and magnificence should have been erected here it | 
is difficult to discover, but it is one of the best things In [ 
this part of the world. Returning to the main road, we | 


reach Damascus, on the waters of Abana and Pharpar. 
We were unfortunate in having little time to see this city, 
declared by some to be the finest city of the East. We 
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did, however, see the great mosque of the Ommaiyyads, 
and passed through the vineyards and the groves of all 
manner of fruit trees, which surround the city for several 
miles and which have brought it a great part of its wealth 
for many centuries. 

The next stage of the journey is perhaps the most in- 
teresting. Between Damascus and Baghdad lie five hundred 
and fifty miles of the Syrian Desert. For the last year or 
two a regular service of motor-cars has been maintained 
between the two cities. The first man to cross this desert 
in a car is said to have been a native who smuggled gold 
from one place to the other; natives frequently go across 
to-day. But a regular service is maintained by the Nairn 
Transport Company, which was founded after the war by 
Major Nairn, a New Zealander. The cars employed are 
Cadillacs and Buicks, and they perform the task with 
remarkable efficiency ; the Cadillac is a more powerful car 
and can maintain a faster speed, but it is very heavy, and 
is easily bogged when rain comes on, when a Buick could 
continue the journey. The desert is not composed of sand 
like that in the Egyptian desert, but of a red soil which would 
no doubt be fertile if sufficiently watered. The going in 
places is very good, and great speed can often be attained ; 
there are, however, bad patches, and the hundred and twenty 
miles nearest Baghdad are very bad and very bumpy. The 
cars generally follow the tracks of their predecessors, which 
can be seen even at night quite clearly. The chief obstacle 
to a successful crossing is rain, and we were unlucky in 
falling in with this on our return journey. In an hour or 
two the track, which had been quite hard, had become soft 
and squashy, and at about 3 a.m. our car became badly 
bogged. Our: efforts to move it proved unavailing, and 
we settled down to sleep until daybreak. On waking we 
found that the rain had turned to snow, and we were in the 
midst of a great white desert. We succeeded in moving 
the car, but shortly afterwards it was bogged again. Her- 
culean efforts again proved successful, and as the sun came 
out and dried the ground quicker even than the rain had 
softened it, we were able to reach our destination without 
further interruption. But rain does not often fall in these 
parts, otherwise there would be no desert. We accomplished 
the outward journey in twenty-five hours, stopping only 
for meals and a puncture. It is not necessary to do it so 
fast, and we certainly arrived at Baghdad thoroughly tired 
and miserable, but the earlier part of the journey was 
exhilarating and at times interesting. It is an unusual 
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event to find oneself rushing across an endless plain at great 
speed. For miles there is little to attract the attention, 
The ground is dotted with small bushes of scrub, known as 
camel thorn, or sometimes with stones, and sometimes with 
flints. About half-way across there are small conical- 
shaped hills which were once volcanoes; at times the low, 
dark tents of a Bedouin encampment are passed, with 
flocks of sheep and goats grazing near by, trying to snatch 
a meagre subsistence from the shoots of grass which occa- 
sionally struggle up after rain. Once a huge herd of camels 
was passed, literally hundreds strong, guarded by armed 
Bedouins. The track is dotted with old petrol-tins, and 
occasionally with the carcasses of dead sheep, donkeys and 
camels, for the frost had been severe. Once a pond was 
seen on which were ducks and flamingo ; all the time while 
the sun was up there was a mirage on the horizon. Vultures, 
sand grouse, gazelle, badgers, foxes and hyenas, some or 
all of these are usually encountered on the journey, and 
can be chased when the going is good. Such a journey is 
not without its fascination ; to those in a hurry it is a boon, 
as it saves weeks of travel through the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, but one must be prepared to arrive at the 
end of it tired of deserts and of motor-cars and of one’s 
companions. 

We are now in Iraq. It is the third mandated territory 
in which we have been in three days. Palestine and Syria 
each have their own peculiar problems, but we will not 
attempt to solve them here, for even Members of Parliament 
require more than a day’s motoring in which to grasp them. 
In Iraq we had a longer stay, and had the opportunity of 
meeting the chief persons in the country. His Majesty, 
King Feisul, honoured us by giving us an audience, and 
we saw also the British High Commissioner, the Prime 
Minister, and other Iraq Ministers and the principal mili- 
tary and civil British residents, and so if we had ears we 
could acquire knowledge. Everyone in Iraq seemed to be 
wondering what was going to happen to the country, and 
the state of uncertainty which existed cannot be good for 
the trade of a country or for the stability of its institutions. 
But nobody can say what is going to happen to Iraq until 
he knows the answer to two other questions. First, where 
is the northern boundary going to be drawn? Our visit 
coincided with the arrival of the Commission of the League 
of Nations appointed to report on this problem—in fact, 


we passed them in the desert—so it should not be long 
before the answer to this question is made known. Second, 
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what are the British going to do? The answer to this 
must depend partly on the answer to the boundary question. 
But it is apparent that the British Government are already 
preparing the way to an examination of the problem, since 
Commander Hilton Young has gone out to examine the 
financial position, and Mr. Amery and Sir Samuel Hoare 
were engaged to pay a short visit to Baghdad. It will not 
be an easy question to answer, for cotton, oil, air strategy, 
and the British taxpayer are all involved in it, and the first 
consideration to many out there will be that we are under 
a moral obligation to the people of the country which we 


_ should not abandon without the gravest reasons, and which 


we cannot avoid without dishonour to ourselves. 

Baghdad will be disappointing to those who have formed 
great expectations, based on the tales of the Arabian Nights. 
It is believed to be the smallest city in the world in propor- 
tion to the size of its population; certainly to look down 
on it from the air one would never believe that it was the 


| home of between two and three hundred thousand people. 


It has no great buildings and few very ancient ones; it 
has only one broad street, and that is unmetalled; for 
Iraq possesses practically no stone, no wood, no coal, and 
no iron. Consequently roads are built of mud, and so are 
houses, and every rain and every flood washes away some- 
thing of the city ; indeed, it is said that Baghdad changes its 
face completely every hundred years. Nevertheless, it has 
an attraction of its own. It dispenses with such Western 
paraphernalia as trams, and retains in its maze of narrow 
alleys and ramshackle houses, in its indifference to decay 
and utter absence of method, a character in tune with its 
inhabitants, which attracts because it mirrors the life of 
the East—dirty and picturesque, indolent by philosophy, 
making up by cunning what it loses by indifference. One 
glimpse of ancient glory can be seen in the ruins of the 
citadel: there, what is left of deep, cool passages and high 
vaulted chambers, richly decorated with carving in brick, 


tells of the state and splendour which Eastern potentates 
, used to wield when the Abbasid Caliphs reigned in Baghdad. 


In the bazaars all types can be seen—Arabs, Turks, Persians, 
Kurds, Armenians, Jews, and Assyrians—and there we found 
what Marco Polo found—‘ In Baldach there is a manu- 


| facture of silks wrought with gold, and also of damasks . . .” 
| >and abbas made in Nejef and carpets from Bokhara and 


Kermanshah were the subject of much bargaining. A few 
miles outside the city the domes of beaten gold of the mosque 
of Khadimain and the ancient arch of Ctesiphon remind one 
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of the religious significance and of the great history which 
belongs to Iraq. 

From Baghdad a remarkable train, with an injunction 
not to exceed twenty-five miles an hour and a habit of 
stopping an hour at each station, finds its way past Babylon 
and Ur of the Chaldees, through a country which looks like 
a desert but which in spring we were assured becomes a 
granary, to Basrah, “in the vicinity of which are groves of 
palm-trees producing the best dates in the world,” as Marco 
Polo found. Basrah is surrounded by miles of derelict 
camp, relics of the Mesopotamian campaign, which are 
pleasing neither to the eye nor to one’s sense of national 
economy, so we will embark without delay on a launch which 
is to take us down some fifteen miles of the Shatt-el-Arab, 
As we slip down the broad waters of this river, disturbing 
hundreds of wild-fowl and passing quaint native craft on 
our way, confined always by deep belts of date-palms on 


either bank, we can recall from memories of childhood | 


that these were the waters where Sinbad the Sailor used to 
ply, when not otherwise engaged, and where the Three 
Midshipmen at some stage in their dazzling career must have 
hunted dusky pirates and run them to ground amongst 
the palm-trees on the shore. At Mohammerah we step for the 
first time on Persian soil; thence across nine miles of the 
flat mud island of Abadan to the port where the oil is refined 
and shipped on the tankers which carry it to the rest of the 
world. From Abadan a river steamer takes us up the 
Karun River to Ahwaz, the capital of the province of 
Arabistan, built on the site of an ancient city, many of 
whose stones are used to enrich the shabby buildings of its 
successor. Here two things are noticeable, the red flag 
flying over the Soviet Consulate, an indication that we are 
approaching regions in which that power is interested, and 
the foundations of a new British consulate, a sign that the 
British Consul is to be housed in a building more worthy 


of the Empire he represents and of the influence which it | 


still wields in that part of Persia. After Ahwaz the Ford 
car holds undisputed sway: it takes us along the pipe 
line that conducts the oil from the wells to Abadan, a distance 
of one hundred and eighty miles, past the pumping stations 
which at intervals of sixty miles give it a “ boost” along 
the line, past mud villages with their menfolk sitting by 
their doors in pleasant contemplation, past a trooper of the 


Persian Cavalry—a sign that Riza Khan and the Central 


Government of Persia is extending his sway over the southem 
part of Persia—and past an old Arab migrating with his 
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women and his children and his horses and his asses and 
everything that is his, until the purple blur to the north 
takes shape in the foothills of Luristan, and above them, 
one hundred and twenty miles distant, appear the snow 
summits of the mountains of Zaror. At the foot of the 
hills on the threshold of the oil-fields lies Der-i-Khazineh, 
“the door of the treasury,” as it is excellently named ; 
thence a few miles of a steep winding road brings us to the 
end of our journey, Maidan-i-Naftun, “the plain of naphtha,” 
where the oil-wells are. 

We have now left the Arabs of the plain, and are in the 
country of the Bakthiari tribesmen, a race of hillmen, of 
good physique, and reputed to be good fighters. Some of 
their villages are just scrapes out of the hill-side temporarily 
roofed over, from which they move to a cleaner site when 
they become exceptionally filthy. They are ruled over by 
Khans—the Bakthiari Khans—many of whom have become 
wealthy from the working of the oil-fields on their territory. 
Their system of justice is based on the principle of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; and any man working 
on the oil-fields who runs over a native or causes the death 
of one in any way finds it safer to fly the country at once, 
for the relatives of the dead man would not rest until they 
had exacted a life for the life of their fellow-tribesman. 
The country in which they live is a barren, rocky hill-country 
of remarkable appearance. If one goes up to a high point 
from which a good view is obtainable, one sees all around 
a sea of tiny peaks ranged in ridge behind ridge; the detail 
is unending and bewildering; the colour in the winter-time 
is that of ground chocolate; the whole appearance of 
this wild, cold, and desolate panorama resembles drawings 
one sees of the mountains of the moon. In the evening 
the sun dipping behind the western hills bathes them in a 
rich variety of colour and adds weird beauty to this super- 
natural region ; while at night, not unexpectedly, it becomes 
the very haunt of the Evil One himself, for the hills round 
the valley of oil are strangely lit up by great flares, which 
seem to issue from the ground, but which in reality are 
burning the gas that has been separated from the oil so 
that it shall not poison and endanger the atmosphere. 

In the midst of this strange Persian scene lies the indus- 
trial settlement of Maidan-i-Naftun ; its knolls are crowned 
with comfortable bungalows; its valley is covered with 
garages and storehouses and rows of quarters; its surface 
18 intersected by roads and innumerable pipes and fences, 
and dotted with derricks, which mark the spot where drillings 
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are being made. A hospital bears witness to its European 
care of human life, and a wireless station tells of its place 
in the civilization of the West, while a guard-house reminds 
that its roots lie in the soil of the unsettled East. From 
this valley five million tons of oil gush out in a year. 

It would be impossible, without confusing the reader, 


to describe in detail all that is to be seen at Maidan-i-Naftun, 


but a clear idea of the main operation can perhaps be obtained 
by tracing the life of a drop of oil. For years—how many 
we will not stop to guess—this drop of oil has led a quiet 


existence, two or three thousand feet below the surface of the 
ground, in its chosen haunt, a porous rock known as Asmari [ 
limestone. Then comes a time when this colony of oil to 


which it belongs becomes troubled by the noise of hammering 


above : it is the drilling plant forcing its painful way through | 


two thousand feet of rock. For months this noise draws 


nearer and nearer, until finally the hammer breaks through | 


to the rock where the oil lies. Then beneath the earth there 
is a scene of wild confusion. Strongly pressed by neighbour. 
ing gas, which sees in this penetration of its long-hidden 
fastness a chance to escape to the outer world, the oil finds 
itself rushing wildly up a pipe which has been following the 
hammer down into the earth. Arrived at the top, it is 
not allowed to see the light of day, but continues its headlo 

course in a pipe across the ground which separates the we 
from the pumping station. Here, before it has time to 
recover from the hurry of its flight, it is given a great shove, 
which sends it over the hills to a valley which conducts it 
down to the plain. It is now set on its course of one hundred 
and fifty miles down the pipe-line to Abadan; to prevent 
it resting on the way, every fifty or sixty miles it passes 
through a pumping station, which speeds it on; and every 
two miles there is a station where watch is kept in case a 
pipe bursts and the oil escapes, and in that event a tap is 
turned to divert it into another line. Eventually it reaches 
Abadan, and there it may rest awhile in a storage tank; 
but from that rest it will soon be disturbed and pumped 


either straight on to a tanker vessel or into a distillery, | 


where it goes through a process of distillation and then of 
condensation, and emerges, leaving some of itself behind as 
oil fuel, as a drop of petrol. It is then pumped on to 4 
tanker and goes down the Persian Gulf, up the Red Sea, 
through the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean Sea to 
Llandarcy, in South Wales. There it is put into a tin, and 
it may end its days by being blown to bits in Piccadilly i 
the engine of a Ford car. Such is the miserable end of 4 
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drop of oil that has for centuries, perhaps, been a proud 
dweller in the heart of the Persian hills. 

This crude account of what, to an amateur, appears 
the main operation gives no idea of the vastness of the 
organization which is required to perform it. To enable 
this drop of oil to meet its fate in Piccadilly it has been 
necessary to call in aid the labours of scientists and engineers 
and the travels of surveyors, to build roads and a light rail- 
way, to erect great power-houses and stores with masses of 
spare materials and repair shops, to collect motor-cars in 
hundreds, to build a fleet of tankers, and to place on the 
map two new ports and industrial centres. It is a great 
enterprise—a fine example of private enterprise—for much 
capital was consumed and many barren years went by 
before a return came in. It would be interesting to compare 
it with others of a similar nature in other parts of the world. 
No doubt they can tell a story of great achievement over 
similar difficulties, but no British visitor can travel out 
to Persia and see this undertaking at work without feeling 
some pride that this is a British enterprise. In these days 
we hear much criticism of private enterprise in general 
and of British private enterprise in particular; here is an 
example which should make such critics re-examine their 
theories. It makes profits, and just because it can do that 
it performs great services. For, from this wild and remote 
part of the world, difficult of access, it produces a commodity 
which adds to the wealth of the world and makes it easier 
and cheaper to live ; for the kingdom in which this wealth 
lies it provides the only sure source of revenue ; to the people 
who live around it brings a pacifying influence and such 
material benefits as medicine and education and work; it 
requires a great part of its equipment to be made in Great 
Britain, and it assures to Great Britain an oil supply in peace 
and in war. We may, indeed, feel a legitimate pride that 
it is a British enterprise which is helping the world and 
Persia and this country in these ways. It is perhaps the 
consciousness of these ends to the task on which they are 
engaged which makes the men who work out there so keen 
and full of pride in their work. That is an impression 
which, together with the perfect hospitality which has been 
given to him, the visitor cannot fail to take away with him. 

It has been suggested that this country should withdraw 
the control which it now exercises in this enterprise. As 
to that, those who know all the facts are in the best position 
to judge. Doubtless such a suggestion would not be enter- 
tained unless it was accompanied by the most attractive 
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proposals; but those proposals would surely have to be 
passing fair if they were to outweigh the advantages which 
we already possess. There is a parable about oil in the 
Bible. It is eternally applicable to moral character, bu 
it can be applied here to the material world as well. Let 
us be numbered amongst the wise and not amongst the 
foolish virgins. Both for the pursuits of peace and fo 
the prosecution of war we must be sure that we can move 
on land and on the sea and in the air. We have that assur. 


ance now. Let us be wise and let us keep it against the) 


day when we may feel the need of it. 

Several days of great interest were spent amongst the 
oil-fields, amidst surroundings so strange by night and by 
day. At that period of the year the weather was cold, and 
at night there was frost, and so we gained no idea of the 
change that comes later, for in spring the valleys are covered 
for a few weeks with a profusion of wild-flowers, and in 
summer the heat is intense and everything is parched, 
Then we boarded the light railway—the only working railway 
in Persia—and wound our way down the river valley to the 


plain and set our faces towards home. Disdaining the | 
offer of a trip on a tanker which would have taken us by | 
the longer route of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, we | 


followed the same route home as had brought us out: 
down to Mohammerah by car and by river; across Iraq by 
the unhurrying train, pausing a day in Baghdad ; then into 
the Nairn cars again and over the Syrian desert, learning 
that snow can be an impediment in a desert as well a 
thirst and heat; over the Lebanon mountains—by railway 


this time, as the road passes were blocked by snow; down the | 


shore of Syria and Palestine, seeing by daylight the ancient 
cities of Sidon, Tyre and Acre; then across the Sinai desert 
—by day, too—and so to Cairo; thence to Brindisi by a 
excellent Lloyd-Triestino boat; across Italy, adding to our 
list of achievements Rome seen in an hour and the lean 
ing tower of Pisa seen from the train ; across France to be 
buffeted over the Channel. 

And so, after travelling over eight thousand miles i 
thirty-six days, our five travellers returned to their homes, 


still, let us hope, respectable, and in many things better 


informed. 
L. R. LUMLEY 


A PRINCE OF DOCTRINAIRES 


Tue political and literary world was much surprised, and 
even shocked, when the will of the late Lord Morley appeared. 
He was himself one of the most illustrious of biographers, 
and yet he gave a direction to his executors, expressed in 
the strongest language, that they should neither aid nor 
abet any biography of him whatever. Everyone knew that 


| he was the shyest and most sensitive of men, and that, 


moreover, in his honest and upright life there was nothing 
to conceal. His literary and political career had been most 
interesting, and a proper biography would have been regarded 
as a great national possession. The prohibition was received 
with dismay. It is fortunate that General J. H. Morgan, 
who is highly qualified by his intimacy with Lord Morley 
and his own great intellectual gifts, has published a work of 
appreciation and reminiscence. On the other hand, it is a 
misfortune that we have no account of Lord Morley’s boyhood 


| and adolescence. How valuable would be an account of his 


childhood and early education! Was he taught after the 
method applied to John Stuart Mill, whom in some ways he 
resembles ? We should also like to hear of his studies and his 
friends at Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Lord Morley was a man of transparent honesty, but 
he hated to be called ‘‘ Honest John.” At the time when 
the cult of Gladstone worship was at its height, he never 
blinded himself to the ambiguities and casuistries of the 


| old parliamentary hand. He proclaimed his opposition 


to the eight hours’ day, well knowing that it would cost 
him his seat, as it did. He had none of the arts and devices 
of the demagogue, and on the popular platform he was 
always disappointing. No one can deny that he was full 
of ambition both for a literary and a political career. In 
the} first department he achieved the highest distinction 
as a stylist and as a historian, but in the second he will 
be placed by posterity in the category of failures. Morley 
hated to be called a doctrinaire, and yet no man of our 
time, or of any time, can be found who can more properly 


be taken as the prime example of what a doctrinaire is— 
_ that is, one who theorizes and is ready to apply his theories 


to any situation without a practical knowledge of the facts 
of life as they exist. The man of books often wants to be 
deemed a man of action. This was the weakness of Cicero, 
and directly led to the tragedy of his violent death. Countless 
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other instances occur in history. One cannot help deplori 

that Lord Morley did not act on the shrewd advice of his 
friend, Joseph Chamberlain, when he urged him to leave 
everything and devote himself to literature. The doctrinaire 
is singularly wrong-headed, and forms judgments that amaze 
the ordinary man. As regards the responsibility for the 
commencement of the Great War, the case against Germany 
is more completely proved than any other fact in history, 
But what is the view of the great doctrinaire? He at once 
looks about for his formula and applies it without hesitation: 
Cui bono? “Who stands most to gain out of this war?! 
Russia. Who is the real aggressor? Russia.” He ignores 


all the war preparations of forty years—Bernhardi—| 


Treitschke—the mailed fist—the shining armour, “ Who 
opposes me, him will I dash in pieces.”” The formula must 
prevail: ““Germany is innocent—Russia guilty; that ends 
the matter.” 

One trembles to think what might have happened if Lord 


Morley had been Foreign Secretary. An honest doctrinaire | 


is far more dangerous than an intriguer. 

It is difficult to say what qualifications he possessed for 
his great Indian office, and even now it is too soon to decide 
what was the effect of his policy. He was, as all men have 
seen, infinitely better fitted for dealing with India than 
with Ireland. He was always impatient with the practical 
man, whose views, founded on actual experience, did not 
coincide with his theories: ‘I thank you, Mr. ——, but] 
feel I have no right to occupy any more of your valuable 
time.” This is quite typical of the way in which he tried 
to shake himself loose from someone who had lived in the 
country in question and was acquainted with the people 
On the subject of Ireland, Sir William Harcourt told him 
that he had a bee in his bonnet, and we all know now hov 
true this was. He had a profound respect for the work o 
the historian, Mr. Lecky—a man of conspicuous honesty 
and fairness—in fact, he was so fair that he was like the 
umpire who was always inclined to give his own side out. 
Mr. Froude, on the other hand—the apostle of. forceful 


government—is carried away by his admiration for the work; 


and policy of the English in Ireland. Though fair and 


honourable in dealing with the facts of Irish history, theres | 


a distinct bias against the Irish in every chapter of Froude 
that diminishes the value of his brilliant writing... Lecky wa 


from his early years struck by the Irish glamour. Many 
of the Anglo-Irish have succumbed to the fascination of the} 


popular views. This is largely to be accounted for by tht 
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fact that they are brought up by Irish servants, who, through 
their whimsical humour, their kindness and their wild 
admiration, never fail to win the affection of children. In 
truth, as a race they never grow up; they idolize children, 
who in their turn always respond. Mr. Lecky, though 
belonging to the landed aristocracy, in his first work on 
the leaders of public opinion exhibits an excessive esteem 
for the popular movements and their leaders from which, 
convinced Unionist as he was, he was never able to free 
himself. From his antecedents everyone expected him 
to be on the other side; so that when he pronounced an 
opinion on a very doubtful matter, this was always taken 
as an admission that concluded the question. On one 
occasion a Nationalist member in the House of Commons 
read out a devastating passage, and ended by saying: “ This 
is not the statement of an Irish rebel—these are not the words 
of John Mitchell, of Isaac Butt, of Davitt or Parnell—these 
are the words of Lecky, the Orangeman.” Lord Morley 
read and re-read Lecky’s history, and as a result he arrived 
at the conclusion that all the woes of Ireland were due to 
English rule. ‘‘ It’s we who are responsible,” he said. ‘“‘ Ire- 
land has been so bedevilled by us that no Englishman can 
cast a stone at her.” ‘To the doctrinaire mind, Ireland 
—no matter what she did—was always right, and England 
—notwithstanding sixty years of conciliation and of generous 
effort for the welfare of the people—was always wrong, 
His first work, when he went to Ireland as Chief Secretary, 
was to destroy all respect for the magisterial bench. Men 
of no station or education were suddenly elevated to sit on 
tribunals that had on the whole been held in respect up 
to that time. The only qualification of the new appointee 
was that he had been disaffected and had consistently opposed 
all law and order. In 1913, when the party with whom he 
sympathized went about saying that the Ulstermen’s 
preparations were mere bluff, he said: ‘“‘ Ulster isin deadly 
earnest.” But he never admitted that they had any justice 
on their side. No man ever was a more ardent lover of 
liberty. He venerated John Hampden, who made war 


| against the king to resist payment of ship-money illegally 


imposed. He admired Cromwell, Parnell, and the French 


| tevolutionaries. But what of the Ulstermen? They had 


been brought to Ireland to occupy forfeited territory as an 
act of State three centuries ago. They had by their toil 


| turned a barren country into a flourishing and prosperous 


province. They had established great industries of world- 
wide renown. They were fanatically loyal to England and 
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were ready to die in her defence, as they showed at Thiepval, 
of glorious memory, and on many other fields during the 
Great War. Now it was proposed, after altering the consti- 
tution for the purpose of letting the Home Rule Bill through, 
that these loyal men should be thrown out of the kingdom 
in which they were born and handed over to the control of 
the avowed enemies of the Empire. Rather than submit 
to this they were resolved to resist to the last and to die 
in their boots. The great doctrinaire had no formula to 
meet such a case, and consequently he held that the attitude 
of Ulster was criminal and treasonable. When organized 
murder was adopted in Ireland in 1921, it is almost incredible 
to find that he could not bring himself to condemn, even in 
rivate, the outrages then being systematically carried on. 
en discussing the negotiations, this most humane of men, 
who loathed cruelty and violence, actually said by way of 
defence: “‘ Did not Mazzini approve of assassination?’ When 
his attention was called to the fact that torture was resorted 


to occasionally, he said : “‘ Would you not get that among any | 


peasantry ?” 

It is to be feared that the moral sense of even the noblest 
of doctrinaires tends to become disintegrated and degraded. 
Lord Morley admired Burke beyond measure; he spoke of 
him as “ the greatest mind since Milton,” and again: “ Who 
can compare with him ?—Taine ?—Toqueville? No.” 
Burke was horrified by the cruelties of the French Revolution, 
but in the eyes of the doctrinaire they were not without 
excuse. ‘‘ Its victims,” he wrote, “‘ were an almost negligible 
quantity in comparison with the victims of religious perse- 
cution. While the Terror slew its thousands, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day slew its tens of thousands.” That is to say the 
degree of the criminality of the deed is to be measured by 


the number of victims. ‘“ Principle,’ he writes, “is only | 


another name for a proposition stating the terms of one 
of the larger expediencies.” A truly damnable doctrine. 


When we remember that in Lord Morley we had one of the [ 


most amiable of men—who had never killed an animal in 
his life and who hated bloodshed—we cannot but hope that 
the cult and creed of the doctrinaire will not long survive 
him who was—unknown to himself—its most distinguished 
exponent, 

JOHN Ross 


A DEBATE ON GOLF AT THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


Sir Robert Hudson presided at a debate on Golf at the London School of 
Economics on May 12th. It was one of the series of Lectures and Counter- 
Lectures organized in aid of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, and 
given by the courtesy of the governing body of the London School of Economics 
in their Great Hall in Houghton Street, Aldwych. Among previous topics 
discussed in this programme were: “Is the Play the Thing, or the Players ?” by 
Mr. Nigel Playfair and Major S. H. Beith (Ian Hay), and “Is Woman’s Place 
in the Home ?” by Miss Rebecca West and Mr. Duff Cooper, M.P. ‘‘ Does Golf 
do more harm than good ?” was the question propounded on May 12th before a 
large audience which had been attracted by the presence of Lord Balfour (the 
new Lord President of the Council), who was making one of his first public 
appearances since his recent tour in the East. Sir Robert Hudson, who proved 
an admirable chairman, opened the proceedings by commenting on the known 
“moderation * and philosophy of the respective speakers, whose remarks we 
reproduce so far as we can obtain full reports of them. Mr. L. J. Maxse opened 
the ball as follows : 


Tuis is one of those terrifying occasions when one inevitably 
recalls that delightful story told by Lord Hawke in his 
recent reminiscences of a famous Yorkshire professional 
cricketer, George Hirst, who had been persuaded by his 
friends to give away the prizes at some local sports. As 
the dread day approached it was broken to him that he 
would have to make a speech—an operation off his beat— 
so to avoid disaster he wrote out a speech which he learnt 
by heart and repeated several times to his long-suffering 
father, and when the hour came for its delivery George 
Hirst mounted the platform and made this pathetic dis- 
closure: ‘‘ Before I came here to-day fayther and I both 
knew what I was going to say, but now only fayther knows ” 
—with which the orator collapsed. 

To deepen my personal gloom this afternoon it was at one 
moment whispered that our discussion might have to be 
conducted in Hebrew, so that it could be broadcast for the 
benefit of the Chosen People, who have, incidentally, been 
described as the choicest race; but happily it was realized 
that this might hurt the susceptibilities of the Arabs, who are 
@ peculiar nation, because they are the only community in 
the world that ever evinced hesitation in welcoming Lord 
Balfour, who is one of the most popular personages on our 


_ planet, whose presence is everywhere greeted with enthusiasm 


by assembled mankind and womankind. 
There has been keen speculation over this idiosyncrasy in 
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the Arabs, who are usually a courteous and hospitable 
people. I reject the explanations of it which rival pundits 
have volunteered and would hazard one of my own, which J 
give you for what it may be worth: It was not as a champion 
of Zionism and author of a famous declaration that Lord 
Balfour was viewed askance by certain circles during his 
recent Eastern tour, but as an apostle of Golf—he has, 


indeed, been described by his admirers as “‘ the godfather of [ 


English Golf ”—and the susceptibilities of a primitive people 
were aroused lest, under cover of inaugurating a seat of 
learning in Jerusalem, Lord Balfour might contemplate 
converting the Holy Land into a gigantic Golf-links. We 
must make allowances for such apprehensions, however 
irrational they may seem. Doubtless the Arabs had to 
some extent felt stymied by the Zionist Movement, and 


they could not work up any enthusiasm over the establish. | 


ment of Palestine as a permanent home for putting. 


This is the first time that an adequate explanation has been | 


attempted of an otherwise inexplicable episode. 


The principle of ‘‘self-determination ”’ has its uses as it has | 
its abuses, and I would appeal to it in this connection as | 


supplying some palliation, if not justification, of what to many 
English men and English women, to all Scots men and Scots 
women, may appear to be mere prejudice. The Arabs 


know some things about Golf which are only known to | 


themselves, to myself, and perhaps to one or two other 
ersons. I doubt whether they are known to any of His 
ajesty’s Ministers,even tothe Lord President of the Council, 
who probably shares the Scottish illusion that Golf is a 
game of Scottish origin conceived by some perfervid and 
ingenious Scot and born of the happy union between the 
cheerful Scottish climate and the fruitful Scottish soil. 
Tonce thought Golf had a Scottish origin—you still think so. 
But these wise men of the East who seek to exclude Golf 
from their country know otherwise, and are entitled to be 


judged in the light of their information. Like many other | 
articles that have been successfully palmed off on my; 
confiding compatriots, Golf is of German origin. Strictly 
speaking, it should be spelt with a ‘“ K”—Kolf. It 8) 
derived from a German word, kolbe, which, according to the 
dictionary, means “a club,” though few caddies are aware} 
of the fact that they are carrying a bag of kolf kolben—ty 


might check their enthusiasm. 


Now the early records of Kolf playing in Germany att : 
sketchy and scanty, though traces of its disastrous and) 
demoralizing influence may be found in the chequered | 
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history of the Teutonic Knights—the old Etonians of their 
day—who met their Waterloo in the first Battle of Tannen- 
berg, which was fought in the year 1410, and the Teutonic 
Knights may or may not have declared that the Battle of 
Tannenberg had been lost on the Kolf-links of Brandenburg 
in “intelligent anticipation ” of the more famous, if equally 
apocryphal, suggestion that the Battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing-fields of Eton. 

Be this as it may, Kolf was summarily discarded by the 
early and unmitigated Hindenburgs as an utterly unworthy 
pastime for men of blood and iron, and it vanishes from 
Prussian history, and even those who are neither Golfers nor 
Kolfers may regret its elimination from a community which 
put some worse things in its place. 

When repudiated by the Germans, Kolf was apparently 
dumped into Holland, and was embraced with ardour by 
the Dutch, whose fault, as you know, lies in giving too little 
and asking too much. They gave nothing to Kolf, but asked 
much of it. They made neither Kolf-links nor Kolf-bunkers, 
nor Kolf putting-greens, but simply smote the kolf-ball 
across their flat country, regardless of their neighbour’s 
landmarks. Thus the Burgomaster of Amsterdam would tee 
up in the market-place of Amsterdam, while his opposite 
number in Rotterdam would do likewise in Rotterdam, 
the objective in either case being the selected panel of some 
church door—which played the part of the hole—in these 
respective cities. It needs no lively imagination to suppose 
that cross-country Kolf, as played in Holland in the fifteenth 
century, was an exhilarating game demanding consider- 
able skill, sportsmanship, accuracy, and rectitude in its 
votaries—also a plenitude of referees—and no small degree 
of patience, fortitude and unselfishness among the inter- 
vening population. 

At some undiscoverable date Kolf made another move, 
and betook itself from Holland to Scotland, changed its 
initial “‘ K”’ into a “‘G,” and was speedily found to be the 
one thing Scotsmen had long been looking for, and into 
which they threw themselves with all that thoroughness 
and gravity which has made Scotland the great country 
we know and admire. For four centuries Golf remained an 
exclusively Scottish pastime, just as haggis and porridge 
were exclusively Scottish foods, and almost exclusively 
confined to Scotland. The efforts of expatriated Scotsmen 
to establish Golf elsewhere met with but exiguous success 
from an unsympathetic world, which marvelled that so 
intelligent a race could be so easily amused. Thus Golf 
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might have remained indefinitely the ideal of Scotland, the 
wonder of England, but for a pregnant political event: 
Mr. Arthur Balfour startled his friends by accepting the 
Irish Secretaryship at a fateful moment, and to his chagrin 
suddenly found himself in the centre of the public stage, 
and his every action worked up into what is nowadays 
vulgarly called a “stunt,” especially his hobby, which, 
according to the illustrated papers of that time, consisted of 
dodging the detectives, who were told off to guard him, on 
any Golf-lnks within reach. This was the first serious 
introduction of Golf into England—and within a very few 
years of having been despised and rejected, the Scottish 
game had secured a notable triumph, and everybody who 
wished to be deemed anybody appreciated the difference 
between a stymie and dormy, and incredible numbers of 
sane people of both sexes set to work to foozle their drives 
and miss their putts. 

Would anyone be heard to deny that as the godfather 


of English Golf, without whose initiative it would have | 


remained buried in N.B.—would anyone be heard to deny 
that Lord Balfour has been a great benefactor to that 
considerable portion of the population upon whose hands, 
but for his example and inspiration, time would hang heavily ? 
Whether you spell the game with a “K” or a “G,” Golf 
recalls a famous advertisement of pens, in that it has come 
as a boon and a blessing to many men and not a few women. 


Then what are we discussing this afternoon ? Certainly not | 


Lord Balfour’s philanthropy in introducing his English 
friends to a favourite Scottish pastime, but the crazy 
development for which he bears no responsibility whatsoever, 
which has perverted a harmless hobby into something 
approaching a public peril, that not merely threatens our 
prestige as a game-playing nation, but has actually put us 
into a back seat and under a partial, if not a total, eclipse 
on many fields of athletic activity in which prior to the Golf 
craze we were not only supreme, but unchallenged. 

I have been at pains in my conscientious and laborious 
researches into the genesis of a movement that is now 
engulfing the younger generation at ancient universities as 
at great public schools, and even at private seminaries, to 


ascertain what was in the minds of its original sponsors, and | 
in a delightful article on “‘ the humours of Golf,” contributed | 


by Mr. Arthur Balfour to the Badminton book—which Lord 


Balfour may have forgotten—I find this picture, or rather [ 
photograph, of a normal game of Golf, which in words often | 


heard in court “is my case”: 
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“There appears to be something singularly inane and 
foolish about a game of Golf. Two middle-aged gentlemen 
strolling across a links followed by two boys staggering under 
the burden of a dozen queer-shaped implements, each player 
hitting along his own ball for no apparent object, in no 
obvious rivalry, and exercising in the process no obvious 
skill, do not make up a specially impressive picture to those 
who see it for the first time.” 

That is an authoritative and exhaustive description of 
Golf by a master hand, which indicates its merits and its 
drawbacks. In a word, it is a perfect pursuit for the middle- 
aged, and was devised for their express benefit. It provides 
them with prolonged recreation under healthy conditions, 
in pleasant surroundings, and often in bracing air. 

Nor is it without other gains to the community. It 
takes politicians away from politics, journalists from journal- 
ism, and for the time being diverts International Financiers, 
Bureaucrats, Mugwumps and Highbrows from the various 
forms of mischief in which they specialize. 

For everybody of any age or either sex who for any 
reason can’t run about, Golf is a veritable godsend. But 
to hold it up as the be-all and end-all of athletic existence 
for young men in the flower of their strength and in 
the prime of their manhood is, in my humble judg- 
ment, a disquieting symptom of national decadence, 
which is all the graver because it is confined to the English- 
speaking nations, which are alone in making a demigod of 
putting. 

And as one of the older generation, I vehemently protest 
against the false glamour with which the Press has invested a 
game that, however excellent for editors as for every other 
section of sedentary and effete society, is simply not good 
enough for anybody who can play anything else. 


LORD BALFOUR’S REPLY 


Lord Balfour said he did not pretend to an insight into 
the Arab mind, but a small knowledge of Golf would have 
convinced anybody who travelled through Palestine that in 
that country it was easier to find bunkers than putting- 
greens, and there were not many spots specially adapted 
to the needs of the Golfer. The game was brought into 
England long before he had any influence in encouraging 
Its popularity. When King James I came to London the 
courtiers who accompanied him from Scotland started a 
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Golf Club at Blackheath. This gave Englishmen a chance 
and it was to the eternal. discredit of the perception 
of the inhabitants of the southern part of the islands 
that, having this model of a game before their eyes, 
they remained impervious to the merits of an innocent and 
helpful pleasure capable of good to young and middle-aged 
alike. They had to wait until the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century before Golf began to get a grip on the 
public in this country, and to spread from here to every 
part of the world where the English tongue was spoken, 
This was a reproach ; but he might say: “ Better late than 
never.” If England was long in picking up the riches 
which lay at her feet for the taking, she had amply made up, 
and she and her sons in every part of the world now knew 
of the game, and largely played the game, and people in 
many cases would no more think of travelling without the 
necessary equipment of Golf-clubs than they would think in 
these days of travelling without a passport. 

What was the criticism Mr. Maxse directed against the 
game ? Lord Balfour asked. Mr. Maxse resents it largely 
because it is a game which a middle-aged man can play and 
can enjoy. Why should we have this attack on middle- 
aged men? Why this depreciation of their interests 
and of the pleasure they pursue? I speak impartially 
because I am no longer middle-aged myself, but I am 
young enough to remember what I was like when I was 
a middle-aged man (laughter), and I well remember that 
in certain great essentials there is no game which, so far as 
hard-worked men are concerned, will give them the healthful 
satisfaction which they will derive from Golf. We are always 
talking of shortening the hours of labour—a very proper object 
—but there is another object as difficult to attain, and that is 
a way to occupy the leisure which shortening the hours of 
labour is intended to produce. If anybody will cast their 
minds back and think of their own experience and contem- 
plate the fate of a poor middle-aged man taken to the seaside 


by his wife and family, with no better occupation than to see: | 


his children dig castles in the sand or bathe, with no means 


of filling the weary hours of leisure, and will compare that | 


state of things with the prospect of the same individual 


transported to a healthy climate and beautiful scenery, and | 


with a game which will exercise all his skill to play moder- 


ately, and much more than any skill he can perhaps produce | 
to play the game supremely, he will admit that, at all | 
events, so far as the middle-aged man is concerned, the | 


blessings of Golf have been immense. 
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With regard to the younger generation, here comes in, 
as I understand it, the sting of the criticism passed on Golf 
by Mr. Maxse. He says that boys at public schools and 
universities, who ought to be better employed, are occupied 
in strolling somewhat lazily about the nearest Golf-course, 
never exercising their limbs in rapid action nor practising 
their eyes in rapid judgment. He deduces from that that 
this country has lost that supreme pride of place in the 
matter of games which once it possessed. I quite agree 
that there have been facts connected with international 
sports which I look at with the same kind of regret that 
Mr. Maxse does, but I would make two observations on that. 
Our supremacy in games was not a supremacy inherent in 
the physique of the British race. I am not aware that we 
are more admirably equipped by Nature for success in games 
than our neighbour elsewhere. Our success was obviously 
due to the fact that we were the authors of all the great 
games in the world except baseball. That perhaps is not 
true of court tennis, but we developed lawn tennis from 
court tennis. It is from these shores that the passion for 
football is extending. Cricket is purely of British origin, 
and Golf, apart from the somewhat apocryphal history of 
my friend, also had its origin in the British Islands. 

It was inevitable, if we are such good missionaries of 
games as is indicated by the fact that we are imitated and 
copied by other countries, that there must necessarily be 
interference with the solitary supremacy which once we 
possessed. Our success as missionaries no doubt has pre- 
vented us from retaining that solitary supremacy of which 
we once could boast, but I think we have conferred an 
immense benefit on the world by the operation, whether the 
game be Golf or lawn tennis. Other nations have done us 
the honour to copy our Constitution in many cases, and it is 
not too much to say, if we compare their Constitutional 
practice with their practice in games, they have shown 
themselves much more skilful copyists of the second branch 
of human effort than of the first. We may boast without 
undue pride that it was from us that they learned the 
pleasure of the game and the practice of the game. 

Golf is not a game which largely diverts our public school 
boys from cricket or football, rackets, or fives, and other 
games. It is not largely played by our public schools; 
therefore you cannot put down any ill-success we may have to 
the fact that Golf has proved an obstacle to our national 
prestige in international contests. But I do think that 
public schools should encourage lawn tennis more than they 
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do. Lawn tennis is even more an international game now 
than Golf. In America, for instance, which has produced 
some of the greatest lawn tennis players that have existed, 
the game is played in the schools. It is absolutely dis. 
couraged in our own schools, and is thought to be a game not 
appropriate to public school life and not fitted to encourage 
public school virtues. The result is inevitable. Lawn 
tennis, like Golf, can only be practised with supreme success 
by those who begin in their early youth. I most certainly 
wish that the authorities of the public schools weuld wipe 
away the reproach that in a game which we first developed 
we have not maintained the pride of place that I think we 
ought to have maintained. 

The mere fact that international financiers can play Golf 
and improve their figures, even if they obtain no other 
advantage, is not a sufficient reason for criticizing a game 
which requires all that Nature has given us of muscular 
adaptation, accuracy of eye and of judgment, delicacy of 
touch and of temper. I think the mere fact that some 
classes to which Mr. Maxse has a strong objection get a good 
deal of pleasure out of the game is not a sufficient reason 
for condemning it. 


GENESIS OF TELEGRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATION 


Tur study of beginnings is always full of interest, whether 
it be tracking a great river to its source, or observing the 
first thrust of a sprouting seed, or discovering the earliest 
traces of the evolution of mankind. The romance of history 
and of science largely consists in study of beginnings. Now 
that communication by means of electricity has become 
world-wide and is applied in so many ways, it is interesting 
to look back and to recall the first attempts to make the 
electric telegraph a practical concern. 

In text-books we find that the invention of the electric 
telegraph is ascribed to two men, “‘ Cooke and Wheatstone.”’ 
It is probable that very few persons, however, know more 
than the bare fact, or why the names of the two men appear 
in this order. The parents of Sir William Fothergill Cooke 
are the great-grandparents of the writer of this article, who, 
consequently, possesses information on this subject which 
is not generally known, although it has been published and 
is accessible among the archives of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. A brief résumé of some of the facts connected 


_ with the early beginning of telegraphy in this country may 
| be of interest to many who are not likely to read the MS. 


in the possession of this Institution, or the short memoir 


_ that was published in 1895. 


William Fothergill Cooke was born near Ealing on May 4, 
1806, his father was a doctor of medicine and Professor of 
Anatomy in Durham and appointed Reader in Medicine to 
the newly started University there. William, his eldest 


_ son, held an appointment on the staff of the East Indian 


Army, but after nearly six years’ service he returned to 
England on account of his health. In March 1836 he was 
in Heidelberg and he heard, accidentally, that the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy there had an apparatus with which 
he could signal from one room to another; this was Baron 
Schilling’s telegraph. The professor’s name was Geheime 
Hofrath Muncke. William Cooke was introduced to this 
professor’s lecture-room. He has left in writing an account 
of the impression made on him: 


About the 6th March, 1836, a circumstance occurred which gave an entirely 


p new bent to my thoughts. Having witnessed an electro-telegraphic experiment 
| exhibited about that day by Professor Muncke of Heidelburg—who had, I 


believe, taken his idea from Gauss—-I was so much struck with the wonderful 
power of electricity, and so strongly impressed with its applicability to the 
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transmission of telegraphic intelligence, that from that very day I entirely 
abandoned my former pursuits, and devoted myself thenceforth with equal 
ardour to the practical realization of the electric telegraph. 


He then proceeds to describe Dr. Muncke’s apparatus, 
On April 5, 1836, he wrote to his mother: 


You must know that for some weeks past I have been deeply engaged in the 
construction of an instrument which I believe may prove of sufficient importance, 
should I succeed in bringing it to practical perfection, to merit a visit to London, 


He had to make many alterations in his instrument, 
and he had to pass through many alternations of hope and 
despair, before this invention became sufficiently developed 
to be patented. 

In July 1836 he drafted a prospectus which was never 
published, in which he explained that his instrument was to 
give sixty letters, numerals, and signs; he speaks of cipher 
codes and points out the benefits such a system would confer 
on the Government, the seaports, railways, the Stock 


Exchange, and the Post Office. Writing on July 21, 1836, | 


he says, “I think three months must elapse before I can 
know the fate of my project.” He had to wait much longer 
than he then had anticipated. By August he had spent 
£361 4s. 8d. on his experiments. 

In November of that year he obtained an interview with 
Professor Faraday, to whom he explained his plans and 


his difficulties. He had just passed through a phase of | 


despair fearing that he had detected an error in the principle 
on which his instrument was based; it was for this reason 
that he sought this interview. Professor Faraday entered 


with great interest into all the details which Mr. William | 


Cooke explained to him, and finally gave it as his opinion 
that the principle was perfectly correct, and he seemed to 
think that, when finished, the instrument would fulfil its 
purpose. Mr. Cooke quotes Faraday’s words in reply to 
his inquiries : 

I am afraid of inducing you by my advice to expend any large sum in experi: 
menting, but it would be well worth working out, and a beautiful thing to camy 


on in this manner conversation from distant points: and the instrument appeal | 


perfectly adapted to its intended uses. 


He adds in a letter to his mother dated November 28, 1836: 


Faraday could not speak as to the distance the fluid can be conveyed, as he 
does not know himself: experience alone can prove this. The Germans ae 
of opinion that a thousand miles would make no difference. Faraday 88! 
that remains to be proved, but does not deny the position. I am still of opinion 


that the only way to ensure success is to part with some of the advantages te i 
be derived from it to those who are to bring it forward. You are right, dearest 7 
mother, not to be too sanguine: the projectors of an original undertaking | 


irely 
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hardly ever yet reaped the benefit of it. The steam engine, gas, etc., ruined the 
inventors: the electro-magnetic telegraph shall not ruin me, but will hardly 
make my fortune. 


The visit to Faraday encouraged him to persevere, but 
his vicissitudes of hope and despondency were not over, and 
he found some support in realizing that, even if his hopes 
were not fulfilled, those months of uncertainty were not 
useless. To his mother he wrote: ‘‘ Whatever be the 
ultimate fate of my plans, I shall certainly derive some benefit 
from the moral tuition I have undergone, and have, I hope, 
acquired a greater degree of control over myself than I 
before possessed.” 

In February 1837 he called upon Mr. Charles Wheatstone 
(afterwards Sir Charles Wheatstone, but then Professor 
of Chemistry at the London University) and asked his 
opinion as to “ the galvanic fluid action on a voltaic magnet 
a ® great distance.” He reported this to his mother as 
follows : 


Imagine my satisfaction at hearing from him that he had four miles of wire 
in readiness! and imagine my dismay on hearing afterwards that he had been 
employed for months in the construction of a telegraph, and had actually 
invented two or three, with the view of bringing them into practical use. 


The “dismay” is very natural; it must have seemed 
to him as if he had been forestalled and as if his labour had 
been in vain, but it was not as bad as that. His letter 
continued : 


We are to converse upon this project of uniting our plans and following them 
out together; from what passed, my plan, if practicable, will I think have 
advantages over his; but this remains to be proved. Under all circumstances, 
I should be happy to have a scientific man for my coadjutor, though in that case 
I must sacrifice a larger portion of the advantages—yet I value his aid much more. 


This shows the quality of his nature and the disinterested- 
ness of his aims. My personal knowledge of him enables 
me to appreciate the fact that this utterance truly expresses 
him, and was not merely the passing wish of a moment. 
Later he adds : 


I do hope a few days will enable me to decide upon some plan, and either 
condemn my instrument or set it going. This suspense becomes too wearing. . . . 
At present all is doubt and uncertainty—in truth I had given the telegraph 
up since Thursday evening and only sought proofs of my being right to do 
80 ere announcing it to you. . . . Wheatstone is a music seller in Conduit Street ! 
but an extraordinary fellow. 


. On March 14, 1837, he wrote again to his mother that 
his experiments had been unsatisfactory : 
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I gave up my object for the time and proposed explaining the nature of my 
discomfited instrument to the Professor; he in return imparted his to me, 
He handsomely acknowledged the advantages of mine had it acted. His ar 
ingenious but not practicable. 


In the same letter he explained a new device he had con. 
ceived and arranged; and on April 13, 1837, he was able to 
tell his mother that the result was satisfactory ; and on the 
10th of June, his mother’s birthday, the instrument was 
patented. On that day he wrote: 


With every affectionate wish for many and many happy returns of this day, 
believe me, my own dear Mother, your attached and grateful child. Hurrah 
for the 10th of June! 


On the back of this letter was written : 


Cooke and Wheatstone’s patent signed by Her Majesty and receiving the 
Great Seal this day, June 10th!!!, 1837, for electric telegraph alarums. I 
had intended to send you some small present, but now send this instead. 


After this he was introduced to the Chairman and Secre- 
tary of the London and Birmingham Railroad; they both 
entered warmly into the matter. 


By following up every opportunity that offered itself and urging forward 
my suit unceasingly, I got through all the forms, had three interviews with 
Mr. Stevenson, the famed engineer, and got an order for eight hundredweight 
of copper wire by Friday last; obtained leave to occupy a vast building on the 
railroad, 165 feet by 100 wide and as many men and all the materials I could 
require placed at my disposal. The order was, ‘‘ Let Mr. Cooke have everything 
he may require.” ...I am not over sanguine, but congratulate myself on 
having fair play and a public trial. 


Then followed letters reporting progress. Mr. Stevenson 
was an interested participator in watching the experiments 
on July 9, 1837. Mr. Cooke wrote that the results “ far 
surpassed his expectations.” Developments proceeded 
steadily after this, although he said, ‘‘ each little delay adds 
a grey hair to my temples and a wrinkle to my brow ” (July 
25th). ‘‘ Yesterday Mr. Stevenson witnessed our experiments 
through 19 miles of wire extended from Euston Square to 
Camden Town and declared himself so satisfied with the 
result that he begged me to lay down my wires permanently 
between those two points on my best plan, with a view to 
extending the communication hereafter if the directors 
approved. ... Mr. Stevenson was quite childish in the 
delight he took in our telegraphs and seems now to have 
taken it entirely under his patronage, and a more influential 
one we could not desire.” On September 8th he agaill 


referred to Mr. Stevenson, saying, “he not only apprové j 


but will recommend Cooke and Wheatstone’s telegraph 
to the directors for adoption.” In this letter occurs the 
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first indication of a misunderstanding which subsequently 
caused considerable annoyance. 


I saw a most incorrect account of our proceedings in the paper the other day 
in which Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Wheatstone are represented as trying the 
experiments which have been conducted solely under my direction, I alone 
being in communication with the directors. I have good reasons for taking no 
notice of the newspaper reports for the moment. 


On the 3rd November (1837) a business agreement was 
made by Mr. Cooke and Professor Wheatstone settling 
questions of profits, etc., and undertaking that Mr. Cooke 
was to be solely employed in this country in carrying the 
telegraph into practice. 

At this point I must revert as briefly as possible to the 
misunderstanding referred to in the letter of September 8th. 

When Mr. Cooke first met Professor Wheatstone, the 
latter had already become greatly distinguished by the 
invention of a beautiful method of determining the velocity 
of the electric current, and when the two men agreed to 
work in partnership it is not surprising that the reputation 
Wheatstone had already established overshadowed the name 
of Cooke, which at that time was unknown. So completely 
did this happen that in school books the invention of the 
electric telegraph was for a long time attributed to Professor 
Wheatstone, and Mr. Cooke was regarded as a mere business 
partner (or even only as a practical mechanic in Mr. Wheat- 
stone’s employ). The view that he was merely a business 
partner became universal among scientific writers, and 
probably would have prevailed up to the present time if 
Mr. Cooke’s family had not put pressure on him to make 
his position clear. He was a modest man, who cared more 
keenly for his work than for fame, but it would have been 
quite wrong passively to accept being put entirely in the 
background. The misunderstanding which prevailed had 
to be set right, therefore full details concerning this matter 
were laid before Sir Marc Isambard Brunel and Professor 
J. F. Daniell as arbitrators, and after “an almost judicial 


ee of the facts” they gave the following judgment 
in : 


Whilst Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone as the gentleman to whom this 
country is indebted for having practically introduced and carried out the electric 
telegraph as a useful undertaking, promising to be a work of national importance, 
and Professor Wheatstone is acknowledged as the scientific man, whose profound 
and successful researches had already prepared the public to receive it as a project 
capable of practical application, it is to the united labours of two gentlemen 


_ 80 well qualified for mutual assistance that we must attribute the rapid progress 


which this important invention has made during the five years since they have 
been associated. 
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A letter “cordially acknowledging the correctness’ of 
the facts as thus stated” was signed on April 27, 1841, by 
both William Fothergill Cooke and Charles Wheatstone, 

It was the earnest wish of my great uncle, Sir William 
Fothergill Cooke, that any soreness of feeling which may 
have been caused by this misunderstanding should be for. 
gotten. At the funeral of Sir Charles Wheatstone he was one 
of the most sincere mourners. Both men received knighthood 
as a token of the value which the nation attached to their 
services. 


Sir William Cooke died on June 25, 1879; in a paper 


dated May 1879 he expressed the wish that his funeral 


should be ‘‘ most modest and inexpensive ” and that on the f 
headstone of his grave should be inscribed his name and date | 
of birth and death, ‘‘ nothing more whatever.” Sic transit f 


gloria mundi was no doubt the thought in his mind as he 
penned those words. Service, not fame, was what be 
truly valued. Almost his last words when he was dyiny 


were, “The story is ended.” Was it? Is it not the fi» | 


chapter only which ended when he closed his 

recall the last visit I paid to him. He was lyin 4 4, his 
splendidly formed massive head resting ov pillows, 
under the gas light. His thoughts were «ycc:''\ occupied 


with those to whom he was going i who . he looked | 


forward to meeting in the great Beyond ; spoke of them 
one by one. The brilliant intellect (civar to the end), the 


upright honourable character, the loyal and tender affection fF 


which he manifested during the spell of earthly life, are more 


permanent than the wonderful forces of electricity with which F 


he worked, and are doubtless fulfilling noble purposes under 


other conditions. If the conservation of force is a primary > 


law of the material universe, is it conceivable that the finer 


forces which constitute spiritual beings are less carefully} 


conserved ? It was by “following up every opportunity 
that offered itself” that he achieved his purpose and started 
the application of electricity for communication, which has 
since developed so marvellously, and the same energy and 
will must still operate for noble ends ? 

“This is not life, good Sir, this little body balanced on 
a spinning world; ’tis but the glance we have of life, which 
is eternal; and death, could we seize of it like men, is life’ 
most glorious opportunity” (E. Temple Thurston, in Th 
Wandering Jew). 

H. A. DALLas 


PROHIBITION IN CANADA 


Upwagps of four years ago the Editor permitted me to 
lace before the readers of the National Review some account 
of the Prohibition Movement then taking place in Canada, 
with special reference to the course it followed in the 
Province of Ontario, the most thickly populated and 
| important of all the Provinces. The developments that 
| have occurred since the date of that article in connection 
with this movement are both curious and interesting, and, 
_ even allowing for local conditions, throw a certain amount 
of light on the problem of the restriction of the liquor 
traffic wherever it may be attempted. For that reason, 
some account of these developments may be of general 
value. 

It will be helpful to recall briefly the inception of the 
movement and its progress up to the year 1920, the date 


1 | of my former article. Previous to the War, most of the 


Provinces had some form of local option. One Province, 
Nova Scotia, had total Prohibition as far back as 1910. 
In Ontario any municipality or district could become 
| “dry,” as it is called, if on a plebiscite being submitted a 
three-fifths majority was found to be in favour of such 
action. This proviso ensured the general support of the 
| Ineasure, if carried ; and though the law allowed the question 
to be put before the people again after a certain interval 
| of time with a view to repeal, which had to be carried by 
the same majority, municipalities which had once gone 
| “dry” very seldom reverted. The movement was making 
steady progress in the rural districts everywhere. Thus in 
- Ontario, where local option came into force in 1905, 
187 municipalities went “dry” that year out of 794. 
| By 1916, when the municipalities had increased to 851, 
no less than 572 of them had become “dry,” and in the 
last six years of the local option period (1910-16) only 
10 attempts at repeal were brought on out of a possible 
1,330, and of these only one was successful. Cities and 
towns, however, tended everywhere to reject local option, 
preferring to proceed by the method of reducing licensed 
houses and saloons. 
' In 1916 the Provincial Government of Ontario enacted 
& measure, with the approval of the general public, estab- 
_ lishing Prohibition “ for the duration of the War.” This Act 
abolished all bars and saloons, and hotels and clubs were 
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forbidden to sell alcoholic beverages. Beer or wine or 
spirits could only be bought at a Government dispensa 

on a doctor’s prescription. Keeping or using liquor except 
in one’s own private house was forbidden on penalty of 
very heavy fines. The Provinces of Manitoba, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and New Brunswick took 
a popular vote on the question about the same time, and 
as a result all went “dry.” Nova Scotia, as stated above, 


had been under Prohibition since 1910, so that Quebec wag fF 


the only “wet” Province left. As inter-provincial trading 
cannot be prevented except by the Federal Government, 
Quebec did a roaring business with the “dry ” Provinces 


till an Order in Council was passed prohibiting inter. [ 


provincial exportation and importation of liquor “ for the 
duration.” 

The Ontario Government had promised that when the 
War was over they would submit the question to the people 
for their decision. This they did in October 1919. The 


people were asked to vote on four alternative policies, but [ 
of these only the first and fourth were of any importance, | 


The first question was: ‘“‘ Are you in favour of the repeal 


of the present (Prohibition) Act?” An affirmative vote | 


would have meant the restoration of the saloons and bars, 
which most people determined should never retum. 
Accordingly it was negatived by a majority of 423,508, 
many who were not in favour of Prohibition being included 
in this number. The fourth question was: “ Are you in 
favour of the sale of spirituous and malt liquors through 
Government agencies and amendments to the Ontario 
Temperance Act to permit such sale?” The answers to 
this gave a more accurate indication of the trend of public 
opinion than did the replies to the first question. It was, 
however, negatived by a majority of 243,154. Ontario a 
that time emphatically determined to remain “ dry.” 

The old loop-hole of importation existed for a time, 
as the Order in Council forbidding it expired when peace 
was signed. But soon legislation was passed at Ottawa 
enabling any Provincial Government to submit a Referer 
dum to the people on the question whether the right to 
import alcoholic beverages from another Province should 
continue or be abolished.’ This Referendum was submitted 
in Ontario in 1921, and importation was abolished by 4 
majority of 166,835. 

Meanwhile British Columbia had become dissatisfiel 
with its ‘“‘dry” condition, and had again put the questio 
to the vote of the people, in October 1920, with the result 


falsit 


I 


the | 
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that Prohibition was defeated, and a system of Govern- 
ment Control established. The Province of Quebec, which 
had never been under Prohibition, took a vote on the 
question in 1919. The outcome was that there was a 
considerable majority in favour of the sale of light wines 
and beer. Other liquors are also sold under the Government 
Commission system. 

With these two exceptions Canada remained nominally 
“dry” for some years. In the West, however, a reaction 
set in last year, and the various Legislatures again submitted 
the question to the people, the alternatives set before them 
being Prohibition or Government Control. There was never 
any question of returning to the system of the open bar. 
Manitoba was the first to reverse its policy, adopting 
Government Control by a considerable majority in June 
1923. Alberta followed suit in November of the same 
year, and in July 1924 Saskatchewan also adopted Govern- 
' ment Control. At present, therefore, all the Western Pro- 
» vinces have abandoned Prohibition after a shorter or longer 


t trial. 


This reversal of opinion is due to several causes. In 
| British Columbia the population is the most English of all 
the Provinces, and its rejection of Prohibition after a short 
trial is no doubt partly due to the rooted objection of the 
Englishman to coercion in such a matter. There was also 
the undoubted fact that Prohibition did not prohibit, but 
only caused a good deal of inconvenience to those who 
continued to obtain alcoholic beverages as before. Further, 
the boot-legger abounded, and made huge profits, and 
people felt that he was absorbing a source of revenue 
which ought to go to the Government for public purposes. 
In the Middle West, also, there is a considerable foreign 
vote, and these people strongly objected to a law which 
interfered with their life-long, and, as they thought, harm- 
less, habit. In the West, too, those who might be described 
as Prohibitionists by creedal profession are in a minority, 
so that the question is judged mainly on social and economic 
grounds, and on these grounds the Western States evidently 
thought that Government Control was to be preferred to 
Prohibition as they had experienced it. There was, of 
course, the usual allegation that vast sums of money were 
spent by the ‘‘ wet” forces to secure the result they desired, 
but there is naturally no means of testing the truth or 
falsity of a charge of that nature. 

It remains to describe the course that events took in 
the Province of Ontario. Prohibition “for the duration ” 
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had been enacted by a Conservative Government in 1916, 
In 1919 that Government appealed to the country, and 
on the same day that the elections were held they submitted 
the Referendum regarding the Ontario Temperance Act to 
the vote of the people. The result was, as stated above, 
that Prohibition was maintained by a large majority, but 
the Government was heavily defeated. An entirely new 
party came into power, which called itself the U.F.O, 
(United Farmers of Ontario). Its régime of four year 
could hardly be regarded as a success by even its best 
friends; but that is another story. As regards Prohibition, 
strenuous efforts were made to enforce the law by an 
Attorney-General whose zeal occasionally outran his dis- fo 
cretion, and did the cause he was endeavouring to uphold Fg 
more harm than good. When at the expiry of their tem 1 
of office the U.F.O. sought re-election, they in turn were fF m 
wiped out of political existence, the Conservatives being f ay 
returned with a large majority. th 
Meanwhile a strong feeling had arisen that another} jn 
opportunity should be given to the people of pronouncing | {fo 
upon the question of Prohibition. Mr. Ferguson, the} ac 
Conservative leader, had steadily refused to make any} th 
pronouncement upon the question before the election,| pe 
beyond the statement that, if returned, he would enforce 
the law so long as it remained upon the Statute Book. | off 
But it was generally, and, as it turned out, correctly | th, 
believed that a Conservative Government would be favour} Qp 
able to giving the people another chance of expressing; Go 
their wishes on the matter. Not long after his accession} ma 
to office Mr. Ferguson, who is now Prime Minister, brought} sit; 
in a Bill authorizing the Government to hold another! in 
Referendum and to make preparations for the same, if} ma: 
and when it should be judged that there was any com-| agg 
siderable public demand therefor, When he was satisfied) neg 
that there was such a demand, he announced that there} Go, 
would be a plebiscite on October 23; 1924, at which the} the 
people would be asked to pronounce whether they wished 
the present Act to be maintained, or a system to be 
substituted for it by which alcoholic beverages would be 
sold in sealed packages by Government agencies unde! 
Government Control, the details of the system to be worked/ 
out by the Government later on if the proposal was carried) 
The issue was thus made fairly clear, the only doubt beim) 
as to the exact interpretation that the Government wWé 
likely to make of the phrase “‘ Government Control.” 
The supporters of Prohibition were somewhat annoyé 
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at this announcement, and declared that there was no real 
demand for such a plebiscite, the holding of which would 
be an entirely unnecessary expense to the Province. But 
the Premier was undoubtedly right. As the West had so 
unanimously changed its policy, it was reasonable to suppose 
that a similar change of opinion might have taken place 
in Ontario, which now found itself a “dry ” tract between 
two “wet” districts, Quebec Province on the east, and 
all the Western Provinces on the west. Considerable 
dissatisfaction was also felt with the manner in which 
attempts to enforce the Act had been made by the late 
Government. The considerations on the one hand of loss 
of revenue in excise duties, and on the other of the heavy 
cost of the efforts to maintain the law, had some weight. 
The law was clearly being widely disregarded, with enor- 
mous profit to a goodly company of boot-leggers. It is 
an undoubted fact that many thoughtful people considered 
that it would be better openly to place the Government 
in charge of the liquor traffic than to continue a nominal 
form of Prohibition which had patently failed so far to 
achieve its object. No unbiased person could deny that 
the Premier had ample justification for at least giving the 
people an opportunity of reconsidering the question. 

In the plebiscite, according to the final figures as 
officially announced, 1,137,321 votes were recorded. Of 
these, 585,676 were in favour of the maintenance of the 
Ontario Temperance Act (Prohibition), and 551,645 for 
Government Control, giving a majority of 34,031 for the 
maintenance of the Act. But—and here the crux of the 
situation is seen—the cities with very few exceptions voted 
in favour of Government Control, showing an aggregate 
majority of approximately 100,000 in its favour, to which 
aggregate Toronto, the capital of the Province, contributed 
nearly 50,000. Other cities giving large majorities for 
Government Control were Hamilton, with 13,768; Ottawa, 
the Dominion capital, 10,389; and Windsor, 9,434. The 
rest of those voting for Government Control gave fairly 
substantial majorities in proportion to their population, 
except London, where the majority was under 500. But 
this city had always hitherto voted heavily the other way. 
e smaller towns gave a comparatively small majority for 
Prohibition, about 6,000. The country districts, however, 
voted overwhelmingly for the maintenance of the Ontario 


Temperance Act, contributing a majority of about 128,000 
in favour of it. Thus the majority given by the cities for 
Government Control was wiped out, and the Act sustained 
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by an aggregate majority of 34,031. A very distinet 
cleavage thus declared itself between the cities and 
the country districts, and the cities resented strongly the 
coercion imposed upon them by the country districts, 
especially in view of the fact that the majority for Pro. 
hibition shows such a very marked reduction as compared 
with former votes. In 1919 Government Control was 
defeated by 243,154; and in 1921 importation was thrown 
out by 166,874. In the present vote, the majority given 
by the cities for Government Control—nearly 100,000—is 
close upon three times as large as the very much reduced 
total majority of under 35,000 given by the whole Province 
for Prohibition. It is not to be wondered at that, in face 
of these significant figures, the cities began to press for 
special treatment. 

In view of the difficult position which had arisen owing 
to the comparative smallness of the majority in favour of 
the maintenance of the Act, and the marked division between 
the cities and the country districts, which rendered the strict 
enforcement of the Act harder than ever, the Government 
determined to take steps to relieve the situation. Accord- 
ingly, when the Provincial Parliament met early this year, 
the Prime Minister announced his intention of amending the 
Act to the extent of allowing the regulated sale of beer of 
4°4 alcoholic strength, exactly twice the strength of the so- 
called ‘“‘ Temperance Beer,” a particularly unpalatable bever- 
age, now permitted to be sold. This amendment has been 
in principle carried by a large majority, though the details 
of the measure have not been made public at the time of 
writing. The Attorney-General, Mr. W. F. Nickle, himself 
a strong Prohibitionist, in whose hands lies the enforcement 
of the Act, made a very able speech in favour of the amend: 
ment, in the course of which he stated that unless some 
modification of this kind was carried out, the whole Act 
would be endangered, so strong was the feeling against it, 
The Prime Minister has been exposed to violent attack on 
the ground that he has violated his pledge to maintain the 
Act in full force if the Referendum showed a majority in its 
favour. He claims, on the other hand, that he is really 
strengthening the Act, and aiming a blow at the boot 
leggers, as the great mass of the people who now purchase 
bad whisky from them at exorbitant prices will in futur 
purchase this mild but quite palatable beer instead. On 
the whole, he appears to have the support of all but the 
extremists in his action. The encouraging feature of it 3 
that a Government has had the courage to deal with the 
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question by direct legislation, and it is to be hoped that 
this policy will be pursued in the future, as the Referendum 
system has proved itself far from satisfactory in the attempts 
to deal with this difficult matter. 

The campaign previous to the taking of the plebiscite 
was carried on with unusual bitterness, and left an aftermath 
of somewhat angry feeling, as the difference between the 
two parties, as shown by the vote, was, comparatively 
speaking, so small. The supporters of Government Control 
were greatly disappointed by their failure to carry the 
Province with them, while their opponents openly expressed 
their determination to endeavour to make the enforcement 
of the Act even more stringent than before. 

We have seen, then, that while the Western Provinces 
have tried and rejected Prohibition in favour of Government 
Control, the Province of Ontario, which has the largest 
population, and is perhaps the most representatively 
Canadian of the English-speaking Provinces of Canada, 
has sustained it after some years of trial, though by a 
largely reduced majority. I shall now endeavour to give 
some account of the effects, both beneficial and disadvan- 
tageous, which Prohibition appears to have produced. 

There is no doubt that overt drinking has been greatly 
reduced. The absence of facilities has ensured that result. 
Also it is probable that less money has been spent on 
liquor, though it is difficult—in fact impossible—to speak 
with accuracy on this point, as one has no means of esti- 
mating the large sums that are paid to boot-leggers for 
supplies. Weaker vessels have undoubtedly profited by 
absence of temptation, and the sight of an intoxicated 
person on the streets is uncommon. Money has been 
saved by that class of the community who used to spend 
on liquor much more than they could afford, with corre- 
sponding benefit to their wives and children. Crimes 
directly due to drunkenness have naturally decreased. This 
I believe to be a fair summary of the beneficial effects of 
Prohibition. 

On the other hand, there is a great deal of secret and 
unlawful drinking. The boot-legger has made enormous 
profits, and to-day regular syndicates are engaged in a 
business which no amount of vigilance on the part of the 
Government is likely to be able to suppress. There is also, 
as I have already pointed out, a complete disregard of the 
law by many who are otherwise strictly law-abiding citizens, 
and this particular form of lawlessness is largely condoned 
by public opinion. The habit of drinking has greatly 
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increased among young people, partly due to a spirit of 
bravado and the attraction of “forbidden fruit,” though 
perhaps in some measure to be accounted for by the greater 
licence of the present age. Nor, so far, has Prohibition 
done much to empty gaols and prisons; for though there 
may be less crime immediately attributable to drunkenness, 
the prison population is much the same as before, and 
the Act itself has furnished a new source of supply to this 
population in the number of persons sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment for its violation. It seems as if the amount 
of crime directly or indirectly due to drink is less than 
used to be supposed. The cost of the maintenance of the 
law is a very heavy burden on the public finances. There 
is also the feeling that Prohibition really works out as 
class legislation, as the rich man either has his cellar plenti- 
fully stocked with supplies purchased in pre-Prohibition days, 
or, if he omitted this precaution, can always obtain a store 
sub rosa by paying the necessary price; the poor man, on 
the other hand, has no private store nor the money to buy 
anything but the worst kind of liquor. This state of affairs 
tends to produce unrest in the class affected, as they feel 
that an unfair discrimination is being exercised against 
them. 

On economic grounds, large employers of labour are 
usually in favour of the maintenance of Prohibition—for 
their employés; they state that the habit of Monday 
absence has practically disappeared, to the gain both of 
the men and of themselves. In a country, too, where 
motor vehicles are used in considerably larger numbers 
than in England, there is something to be said, from the 
point of view of the safety of the public, in favour of any 
system which aims at reducing drunkenness to the lowest 
possible point. 

The abolition of bars and saloons is an unmixed blessing 
to all concerned; but this useful reform might have been 
effected without recourse to drastic Prohibition. No one 
desires their return, and no system which allowed of such 
a return would have the slightest chance of adoption. 
There seems to be no reason why a carefully planned scheme, 
by which the Government would control both the manu- 


facture of alcoholic beverages and the sale of them at | 


reasonable prices, should not secure all the advantages 
which have accrued under Prohibition, without the manifest 
disadvantages of that system. Quite probably the actual 
working of Government Control in the Provinces in which 


it is at present in vogue is capable of improvement, though | 
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impartial observers are agreed in stating that the lurid 
accounts put forward by some Prohibitionists of the increase 
of drunkenness in those Provinces since they adopted that 
system must be largely discounted. 

The situation which exists in this Province seems to 
demonstrate the unsuitability of the Referendum for the 
decision of sumptuary laws, for that method has brought 
about the result of forcing upon the cities a measure against 
which they showed a majority nearly three times as large 
as the aggregate majority in its favour produced by the 
country votes. In this case the Referendum has hardly 
proved the panacea which the Editor of the Spectator 
believes it to be. If the question submitted is one on 
which, quite legitimately, there is a sharp difference of 
opinion, and only a small majority one way, it is obvious 
that the minority will resent very strongly the coercion 
applied to them; and the enforcement of the law, which 
makes a crime of what many of the highest type of citizens 
hold to be no crime at all, becomes very difficult, and is a 
constant source of irritation. It is difficult to see what is 
the purpose of a Government unless it be to deal with 
exactly this kind of question, in which the minority have 
a right to consideration. To shirk the responsibility by 
having recourse to a Referendum is surely a sign of weak- 
ness. It is said that the Premier would have preferred 
direct legislation from the first had he not felt bound to 
adhere to the method employed by his predecessors. 

Probably it is best for the country districts that they 
should have Prohibition, for as all drinking, moderate or 
otherwise, is, as described above, in any case banned by the 
majority, those who did take to it usually did so in excess. 
The use of alcoholic beverages being so widely identified 
with drunkenness, it is only natural that they should 
emphatically declare that they do not want whisky back. 
But under the wise measure of local option, which prevailed 
before Prohibition was carried, the country districts were 
already in the majority of cases “dry,” and had become so 
with very little irritation, the three-fifths majority necessary 
to carry the measure ensuring that public opinion was 
behind it. But that they should decide what the cities 
are to do is another question. 

Speaking generally, one of the worst flaws in the system 
of Prohibition, as one has seen it, is that it is bound to work 
out as class legislation. Indeed, some people, and these 
not only employers of labour, who are in the habit of using 
alcoholic beverages themselves, and intend to continue that 
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habit if they can procure supplies, both worked and voted 
for the maintenance of Prohibition on the occasion of the 
recent Referendum in this Province. They justified their 
action on the ground that they desired to protect the 
working classes. Alcoholic beverages are, they said, 
luxury. The working man cannot, or ought not, to afford 
them; and further, he often does not know how to use 
them in moderation. The use of them should be confined 
to those who can afford them and are less likely to indulge 
in them to excess. Such an argument is bound to irritate 
the class feeling that already exists. But it is certainly 
true that those who had the money, and did not mind 
disregarding the law, seemed to be able to get all that they 
required in the way of alcoholic beverages, while, as a taxi- 
driver in Toronto remarked to me the other day, in com- 
menting rather bitterly upon this fact, the poor man could 
not get even a glass of beer. 

The action taken by the Government will do a good deal 
to remove this irritation, as for the future men like my 
friend will be able to get their glass of decent beer. Whether 
it will be as effective as hoped in eliminating the pernicious 
activities of the boot-legger remains to be seen. Probably a 
good many more experiments will have to be made before a 
final solution is reached. But such a result should not be 
beyond the capacity of a strong and resolute Government to 
achieve. 

EpDWaRD J. BIDWELL 
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MAXSE v. THE IRISH NEWS LIMITED 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
KING’S BENCH DIVISION 


Royal Courts of Justice, 
Wednesday, 20th May, 1925. 


Before :— 
MR. JUSTICE SANKEY 


LEOPOLD JAMES MAXSE 


v. 


THE IRISH NEWS LIMITED 


Mr. R. P. Croom-JoHnson, instructed by Messrs. Preston & Foster, 
appeared for the Plaintiff. 

Mr. J. B. MEtvitix, instructed by Messrs. Herbert Z. Deane & Co., 
appeared for the Defendants. 


(Transcript of the Shorthand Notes of Harry Counsell & Co., The Gateway, 
New Court, Carey Street, W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 2071.) 


Mr. Croom-Jonunson: If your lordship pleases. My 
lord, in this case Mr. Leopold James Maxse is the Plaintiff, 
and the Irish News Limited are the Defendants. Mr. 
Maxse is the well-known proprietor and editor of the 
National Review, and the action is brought to recover 
damages for libel contained in a newspaper known as The 
Irish News and Belfast Morning News, which, I am told, 
has a large circulation in Ireland and in Scotland, and 
circulates also in this country. 

The circumstances of the case are very, very simple. 
In the February number of the National Review, in that 
part of it which I think is usually attributed to the pen of 
the Plaintiff, there appeared an article dealing with the 
question of the Boundary Commission in connection with 
the dispute between Northern and Southern Ireland. 

Mr. Justice Sankey: Are you referring to “ Episodes 
of the Month ” ? 

Mr. Croom-JoHnson: Yes, my lord. It was penned 
in the vigorous style which those of us who appreciate the 
National Review have learned to expect from that part of 
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the magazine which contains criticisms of what is bein 
done. Thereupon, in a portion of the Defendants’ news. 
paper, which is called ‘The Searchlight,” which is said to 
contain “ News, Comments, General, Local and Impartial,” 
there appeared upon the 2nd February, 1925, an article 
criticizing both the article and the writer of the article 
which appeared in the National Review, and making a state. 
ment which no public writer with respect for himself could 
allow to pass unchallenged, because it suggested, and indeed 
said, that the article in the National Review had been 
inspired by the Northern Government, who had paid the 
writer for its insertion. The suggestion was a quite obvious 
suggestion. 

It is only fair to the Defendants to say that directly 
their attention was called to this somewhat grave matter 
by a Solicitor’s letter, they immediately, in their issue of 
the 14th February, published an apology; but it was not 
altogether satisfactory, and as a result of it this action was 
brought. Directly the action was launched, the other side 
met us, if I may say so, in a handsome way. They appre- 
ciated at once that their contributor had exceeded all such 
licence as is given to fair and proper journalism; and 
the editor has given his assurance that so far as he was 
concerned this happened at a time when he was not there 
to take responsibility in fact, although of course he accepts 
responsibility in the action. 

My lord, in those circumstances the Defendants have 
apologized, they have by arrangement paid to Mr. Maxse— 
not in any way as a discharge of such damages as the Jury 
might have given, but in order to mark the occasion and to 
show their sincerity—the sum of one hundred guineas ; and 
they have also agreed to pay all the costs that have been 
incurred. They have given us a written apology, and my 
friend Mr. Melville is here on behalf of the Defendants to 
say something which may go forth to the world, which will 
make it perfectly plain that no sort of suggestion of any 
sort or kind can rest on the integrity and honesty of 
Mr. Maxse. 

Mr. Metvitue: If your lordship pleases. My learned 
friend has stated quite fairly and accurately the terms which 
have been arrived at. My lord, so far as my clients, the 
Irish News Limited, are concerned, they instruct me to say 
that they are, and have throughout been, satisfied that 
there is not and there never was the slightest foundation 
for the imputation which they admit is to be contained in 
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integrity of Mr. Maxse, which they fully recognize, whilst 
retaining their complete disagreement with his political 
views. In those circumstances the Defendants desire to 
express to Mr. Maxse their unqualified regret that the 
words complained of should ever have appeared in their 
paper. They are very sorry indeed for the pain that has 
been caused to him, and they instruct me to offer to him, 
indeed to repeat what they hoped they had already given 
him, a most complete, frank, unqualified, and unreserved 
apology. 

Mr. Croom-JoHNsoN: My lord, the Order that I ask 
your lordship to make in those circumstances is for the 
payment out of the one hundred guineas which were paid 
into Court with the Defence. Might that sum be paid to 
the Plaintiff’s Solicitors ? 

Mr. JUSTICE SANKEY: Yes. 

Mr. Croom-JoHNSON: Without further authority ? 

Mr. JUSTICE SANKEY: Yes. 

Mr. Croom-JoHnson: With an Order staying all further 
proceedings in the action, my learned friend undertaking to 
discharge the terms in regard to the costs ? 

Mr. JUSTICE SANKEY: Yes. 

Mr. Croom-Jounson: There is also a matter which I 
did not mention. It has been agreed that there is to be a 
full report of the proceedings in all editions of the paper of, 
I presume, to-morrow. 

Mr. Metvitte: In the next edition of the paper in which 
we can possibly manage it. 

‘ Mr. Justice SANKEY: I am much obliged. Let that 
€ 80. 


COTTON AND THE GREAT WAR 
“Viscount Grery’s Mrmorrs ” 


To THE EpiTor or THE National Review 


Sir,—In the very interesting account which Viscount Grey gives 
in his Memoirs of his difficulties with America over cotton and other 
exports, he omits to mention a proposal that was made and, I believe, con- 
sidered in the early stages of the war. 

_At the time when the question as to making cotton contraband was 
being fiercely discussed in the Press, I made a suggestion which was pub- 
lished in the Morning Post and Daily Mail early in 1915 that the Govern- 
ment should undertake to purchase the whole of America’s surplus cotton 
and copper for the period of the war. This would have undoubtedly 
solved the difficulty with the United States, which merely wanted an outlet 
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for its chief products. At the same time, it would have enabled us to 
ration the neutral countries in accordance with their own needs. This 
would have prevented Germany from securing supplies which we now 
know were most urgent, and avoided friction with America. Indeed 
it was said at that time, and has since been confirmed by the information 
we have received from various German writers, that if cotton had been 
prevented from going to Germany, the war would have ended in 1915 or 
1916. We should then not have required the military assistance of 
America. 

My old friend, the late Moreton Frewen, wrote me to say that my 
proposal would be considered by the Government, as he had sent my article 
to Mr. Winston Churchill. It appears, however, from the information 
I received later that the proposal was rejected merely because of the advice 
tendered by Lord Haldane, who stated that the Germans were able to 
make a substitute for cotton from wood fibre. Soon after this the late 
Sir William Ramsay, the well-known chemist, called at the Foreign Office 
and interviewed Lord Grey to urge him to make cotton contraband. This 
interview was reported to me as follows : 

Lord Grey sent for Lord Haldane, who repeated his former statement 
that the Germans were so clever that to deprive them of cotton would 
not stop the war, as they had a substitute manufactured from wood 
fibre. Sir William then asked Lord Haldane if he were a chemist, to 
which Lord Haldane replied that he was not. 

“ Well, I am,” said Sir William, “and as a chemist I tell you that 
the Germans cannot provide a satisfactory substitute for cotton, and if 
you stop cotton going to Germany, you stop the war.” 

Needless to say, all the efforts of the chemists and business men to put 
a stop to this traffic were unsuccessful. When one reflects what the world 
would have gained if the war could have been ended during the first 
two years, one can only regret that Viscount Grey did not exercise a 
stronger will in carrying out the suggestions made. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR KITSON. 

Kitson ENGINEERING Co., 

STAMFORD, Lincs. 


THE CHESTER CONCESSION 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review 


Sir,—I trust that you will allow me to reply to Mr. Dwight’s letter 
on the subject of the remarks on the Chester Concession in my article 
** As an American Sees Us ”’ in the March number of the National Review. 

If the facts are as stated in the letter, I have, indeed, been misinformed, 
and I must refer Mr. Dwight to Mr. Powell who, after mentioning the 
year 1898, says, on page 165 of his book*: ‘‘ Ten years later, however, 
Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Colby M. Chester, U.S.N., while stationed 
in Turkish waters, succeeded in obtaining from Abdul Hamid’s Govern 
ment certain development rights in the Asiatic provinces of the empire, 
these rights coming to be known as the Chester Concession. With them 


* The Struggle for Power in Moslem Asia, by E. Alexander Powell. London: John 
Long, Ltd., 12, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, 1925. 
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in his possession he was able to enlist the support of another group of 
financiers, etc.” 

On the statement that the concession was actually granted in 1923 to 
a group of which the leading spirits were not Americans, I must again 
appeal to Mr. Powell, who, after describing certain arrangements, writes, 
on page 167: “ thus ensuring that the company would remain permanently 
in American hands.” Later, on page 242, he writes: ‘“‘ An American, 
Rear-Admiral Colby Chester, claims to hold a concession which covers 
the same territory, and which is dated three years earlier.” 

My complaint against Mr. Dwight is that in his haste to vindicate his 
friend he has taken a course which may suggest to the casual reader that 
I was the originator of the slander against Rear-Admiral Chester.’ I trust 
that I have exonerated myself. I might, of course, reply that if some of 
the mud which Mr. Powell has thrown at my fellow-countrymen has 
bespattered one of his own, that is no concern of mine ; that it is not my 
business to examine the records of the United States Navy in order to 
satisfy myself that American officers receive fair treatment at the hands 
of American writers ; but I refrain from this, for I regret having been 
misled. Rear-Admiral Chester’s record, of course, absolves both him 
and his Government from blame; but I must emphasize the point that 
Mr. Powell was unable to see anything strange in the conduct attributed 
by him to the Admiral. 

If Mr. Dwight will read Mr. Powell’s book he will see that I had little 
reason to suspect the author of maligning a fellow-countryman. His 
reference to Mr. Powell enables me to acquit him of the deliberate purpose 
of prosecuting the foreigner who has looked over the fence and allowing 
the American who stole the horse to go free, and I trust that he will do 
me the justice of acknowledging that my only fault in this matter has 
been readiness to accept an American author's authority for facts which 
should have been within his knowledge and which it was not to his interest 
to misrepresent. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
WoOLSELEY Hala. 
Trinity CoLLeGE, DvuBLin, 
May 4, 1925. 


THE SECRET PARTY FUNDS 
From a Correspondent 


Mr. PrinaLE, who was at one time in parliamentary part- 
nership with Mr. Hogge, recently made interesting dis- 
closures regarding the finances of the once great Liberal Party, 
which appear to be in somewhat low water, as its prospects 
of exercising future patronage grow fine by degrees and 
beautifully less. It is commonly supposed, and has never 
been convincingly denied, that the Secret Party Funds 
were systematically replenished by the sale of so-called 
“Honours,” especially hereditary honours. Plutocrats on 
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the make were prepared to pay heavy subsidies—up to 
£100,000—for the privilege of founding a family and ocen. 
pying a seat in the House of Lords. It was a damnable 
and demoralizing system, exercising a deplorable influence 
on Party Politics. Some of us advocate for our ow 
Party an open and properly audited Fund, the establish. 
ment of which would do more to cleanse our public life than 
most other measures. Surely Conservatism would gain 
appreciably by democratizing its organization and by basing 
it on a popular levy to which all Conservatives would con- 
tribute according to their ability, instead of relying on 4 
few rich men exchanging cheques for titles. Tapers and 
Tadpoles naturally prefer the old system, which they find 
more convenient because more secretive. They defend it 
by denying all charges of “corruption,” and affect to 
regard the “Sale of Titles” as “a mare’s nest.” Party 
Leaders can repeat such denials with a clear conscience 
because they are kept in the dark concerning shady trans- 
actions by the Party managers. It is, therefore, discon- 
certing of the irrepressible Mr. Pringle to inform a popular 
audience, when discussing the financial plight of the Liberal 
Party, that Mr. Lloyd George had contributed £200,000 to 
Liberal expenses at the last two Elections, but that other- 
wise he had reserved the funds of the old National Liberal 
Party. In other words, Mr. Lloyd George had accumu- 
lated a huge secret fund of which £200,000 may be buts 
flea-bite. By what means, may one ask, did the ex-Prime 
Minister raise all this money, if, as we were continually 
assured, there was no traffic in titles? Alternatively, if 
this fund was so raised, should it not be restored to the 
National Exchequer, as the goods sold were national 
property ? 


